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REVIEWS 


History of Egyptian Mummies, with Remarks 
on the Funeral Ceremonies of Different 
Nations, and Observations on the Mummies 
of the Canary Isles—of the Ancient Peru- 
vians—of the Burman Priests, §c. B 
T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. &c. 4to. 
Plates. London: Longman. 


Tuts isa subject of extreme interest, whether 
we consider it as connected with the history 
of the human race, or as affording unques- 
tionable evidence regarding the state of cer- 
tain arts and sciences at the remote period to 
which its records refer. Under the former 
head, it shows us, that mankind were, even 
in those early days, divided into varieties, 
separated from each other by as wide distinc- 
tions as those now known to exist; conse- 

uently, that such varieties, if we suppose 
them derived from a common stock, must 
have originated within a portion of time, com- 

aratively short, and within which, modify- 
ing circumstances were necessarily much 
fewer than in the subsequent periods of re- 
finement and civilization, during which, ne- 
vertheless, no new variety has arisen : under 
the latter, it shows a strange mixture of 
knowledge and ignorance—of magnificence 
and meanness: the texture of their linen, at 
times of extreme fineness, is contrasted with 
the rude nature of their cutting implements 
and utensils ; the body is often superbly gilt 
—the sarcophagus, in which it is enclosed, 
painted with figures well delineated, in co- 
lours of a brightness which now defy the 
chemist’s art, yet, with a total want of 
perspective, and a deficiency in any but 
the primitive tints, insomuch that a deep red 
is employed to express the adust complexion 
ofthe male, while a yellowis their nearest ap- 
proach to the more delicate tint of the female. 
The emblems, also, of the profession or trade 
of the deceased, are not unfrequently found 
interred with him, and some of these are of 
a nature to evince, not only civilization, but 
luxury. 

“Thus we have pick-axes and various instru- 
ments for agricultural and mechanical purposes, 
the net of the fisherman, the razor and stone to 
sharpen it of a barber, cupping glasses, vases of 
perfumes, pottery, and wooden vessels of all 
kinds, baskets of fruits, seeds, &c. Loaves of 
bread near to the mummy of a baker, paints and 
brushes alongside of an artist, various instru- 
ments of surgery by the body of a physician, a 
bow and arrow by the side of a hunter, a lance 
by the soldier, a hatchet and poignard by an- 
other, and the style and the receptacle for ink 
by the clerk. The distaff has been found in the 
cases of male mummies, which would appear to 
confirm the statement of Herodotus that the 
men were employed in the manufacture of the 
cloth, whilst the females were engaged in com- 
merce. Combs, paints, mirrors, and other arti- 
cles of the toilet, have been found with the 
mummies of females. In a box of wood placed 
in the neighbourhood of a mummy, almost en- 
tirely decayed, M. Passalacqua found nine in- 
struments in silex, which he conceived to be 





knives for making the incision in the flanks of | 


the dead.” 


In addition to these, are enumerated 
spangles, combs, necklaces, bracelets, rings, 
engraved stones, bells, musical reed or pipe, 
bronze mirror, ivory pins for the head, and 
various other articles, which bespeak a state 
of advancement, from which many subsequent 
ages seemed but to retrograde. 

Viewed thus, the History of Mummies is 
calculated to afford both instruction and en- 
tertainment, and Mr. Pettigrew has per- 
formed an useful and acceptable task in col- 
lecting together the information bearing on 


it, which lay scattered through such numerous | 


volumes of travels, researches, and periodical 
publications, and illustrating it by observa- 
tions, the result of his own experience. ‘This 
has been tolerably extensive : 


means, an opportunity of examining three 
mummies; he has, also, witnessed the unroll- 
ing of one presented to the Royal Asiatic 
Society by Sir John Malcolm, lectured on 
one which he himself opened at Charing- 
Cross Hospital, examined others which were 
placed at his disposal by Mr. Saunders and 
Dr. John Lee, and assisted Mr. Davidson to 
unroll one last July at the Royal Institution, 
upon which occasion Mr. Davidson delivered 
an exceedingly interesting lecture, a full re- 
port of which, our readers will recollect, was 
given in our 299th Number. Furthermore, 
Mr. Pettigrew examined the mummy brought 
into this country by Dr. Perry, which was 
rendered remarkable by having an exostosis 
(bony tumour) extending along the outer side 
of the right orbit ; he also witnessed the un- 
rolling of Mr. Reeder’s mummy at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, and assisted at the recent 
examinations at the London University and 
the Royal College of Surgeons. These have 
been ample opportunities of acquiring infor- 
mation on the subject, and the following in- 
cident will show that Mr. Pettigrew has not 
been slow to profit by them; at the same time, 
that it exhibits a curious proof of the certainty 
which can now be attained in deciphering 
hieroglyphical inscriptions. 

The mummy belonging to the College now 
“attracted my attention, and when, from an ex- 
amination of the hieroglyphic characters marked 
upon it, [ declared its inhabitant to have been 
a priest of the temple of Ammon, I was as- 
sailed by not a few with ridicule, the face painted 
upon the case being so delicate and strongly re- 
sembling that of a female. To satisfy myself 
upon this subject, I solicited from the council 
of the College the loan of some drawings of the 
case which had been some years since very 
carefully executed by Mr. Clift, jun., under the 
inspection of his father, William Clift, Esq., the 
very respected and intelligent conservator of 
the Museum. By the assistance of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, I was enabled to make out very satisfac- 
torily, not only that the mummy contained 
within the case, was that of a priest of the temple 
I have mentioned, but that he was of an inferior 
order of the priesthood (an incense bearer), and 
that his name was Horseisi, and the son of Nas- 





acquainted | 
with Belzoni, Mr. Pettigrew had, through his | 





pihiniegori, of the same grade and profession ; 


| and, having ascertained this, I was desirous, not 


only on account of my own reputation, but for 
the verification of hieroglyphical literature, to 
have the case opened and the matter determined. 
The council of the College most liberally as- 
sented to my request, and | ed me by their 
invitation to perform this in the theatre of the 
College in the presence of the members and a 
large assemblage of distinguished literary and 
scientific characters, who did me the honour to 
attend upon the occasion. One circumstance 
only dwelt upon my mind as likely to cause a 
possible disappointment—the occurrence of, by 
any accident, a body having been substituted 
for the one originally intended. Upon opening 
the case, however, the first thing that presented 
itself, was a singular identification of the indivi- 
dual, by having a fillet of linen loosely folded 
rounded the legs, on which were inscribed the 
hieroglyphical characters denoting the name and 
profession of the deceased. In the course of 
the unrolling of the mummy, I found this in- 
scription repeated, with slight variations, no 
less than four times; and it is worthy of remark, 
as showing the hieroglyphics to have been used 
with great freedom and as a kind of tachygra- 
phy, that in one instance the hieroglyphics de- 
noting some of the letters were left out, thus 
abridging the name, as would be likely to occur 
in any rapid writing of the present day. It is 
sufficient to observe, that the result of the exa- 
mination justified the prediction I had given— 
the particulars of the investigation will be found 
in their proper places in this work.” 

It is pretty well known that, for this facility 
in understanding hieroglyphics, the world is 
chiefly indebted to the laborious researches of 
Dr. Young; and many of our readers who 
frequent the British Museum have doubtless 
observed the famous Rosetta Stone, from the 
triple inscription on which he made his dis- 
covery. 

“The stone, which is of black basalt, it may 
be right here to state, was discovered by the 
French when digging for the foundation of Fort 
St. Julian, near Rosetta, buried four feet be- 
neath the surface of the ground. This monu- 
ment, which affords to us the only known clue 
to the hieroglyphics, and furnishes an example 
of the style of an Egyptian record or decree, 
may fairly be considered as one of the most in- 
teresting Egyptian antiquities in the world. It 
is deposited in the British Museum, and Mr. 
Hamilton tells us that when the claim was made 
for its delivery to the British authorities it was 
not given up without many remonstrances and 
deep regret on the part of the French. 

“The inscription on this stone is trilinguar 
or rather trigrammatic: hieroglyphic or sacred, 
enchorial or native character, and the Greek. 
This is, perhaps, almost the only hieroglyphical 
inscription in the world accompanied by a trans- 
lation, and from the Greek we find that it is an 
inscription in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
and that the decree was ordered to be engraved 
in three different characters, the sacred, the na- 
tive, and the Greek. It was executed in the 
ninth year of this sovereign, or 196 B.C. The 
stone is unfortunately imperfect, being deficient 
of a part at the commencement of the first in- 
scription, the beginning of the second, and the 
latter part of the third. * * * 

‘« M. De Sacy was, I believe, the first to com- 
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pare the Greek inscription with the enchorial | the isle of Philce, containing, in many places, 


and hieroglyphic, and in two passages of the | 


the names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, was, at 


Greek, in which the proper names of Alexander | length, enabled, by a careful examination and 


and Alexandria occur, he recognized two | 
well-marked groups of characters, very nearly | 


resembling each other: these he justly consi- | of the principles of the hieroglyphic alphabet, 


| which he gave to the world in his ‘ Précis 


dered as representing proper names. He made 
out also the place of the name of Ptolemy, but 
beyond this he could not proceed, and abandoned 
the research. 


and endeavoured to construct an alphabet, but 
in this he completely failed. This failure has 
been attributed to the notion which he and his 
predecessor had imbibed that the whole inscrip- 
tion was alphabetical, and partly from his ex- 
pectation of finding all the vowels which the 
same words contain in the Coptic text still ex- 


his unparalleled labours was given anonymously 
as an appendage to a communication made in 
1815, by Sir W. Edward Rouse Boughton, Bart., 
to the Society of Antiquaries, entitled, ‘Some 
Remarks on Egyptian Papyri and on the In- 
scription of Rosetta.’ ”’ 

Of the mode in which Dr. Young pro- 
ceeded in this great discovery, he has himself 
informed us in the article ‘ Egypt,’ which he 
wrote for the Supplement to the Encyclopz- 
dia Britannica. 


“First, attending to the enchorial text, he 
verified the previous observations of M. de Sacy 
and M. Akerblad as to the names of Alexander 
and Alexandria, and the application of the 
numerals. He next observed a remarkable col- 
lection of characters, repeated twenty-nine or 
thirty times in the enchorial inscription, and he 
found that nothing occurred so often in the 
Greek, except the word king, with its compounds, 
which he found about thirty-seven times; a 
fourth assemblage of characters he found four- 
teen times, and this agreed sufficiently with the 
name of Ptolemy, which occurred eleven times 
in the Greek: and by a similar comparison he 
identified the name of Egypt, although it occurs 
much more frequently in the enchorial than in 
the Greek, which often substitutes for it country 
only, or omits it entirely. He then proceeded 
to write the Greek text over the enchorial in 
such a manner, that the passages ascertained 
might also coincide as nearly as possible, and 
by this arrangement, the intermediate parts of 
each inscription were found to stand very near 
t» the corresponding passages of the other. 

“ Having succeeded thus far, Dr. Young pro- 
ceeded toanalyze and decipher the hieroglyphi- 
cal text, and by a comparison of this with the 
enchorial and the Greek texts he ascertained 
the places of some most prominent names and 
words, as Ptolemy (which he found in one place 
occurred three times in the hieroglyphics, though 
only twice in the Greek), God, king, priest, shrine, 
by which he obtained a number of common 
points of subdivision; he then proceeded to 
write all the three inscriptions side by side, and 
was thus enabled to investigate the sense of the 
respective characters, and institute a minute 
comparison of the different parts with each 
other. At length he succeeded in arranging 
the results of his enquiry, and gave a vocabulary 
comprising upwards of 200 names or words, 
which he had succeeded in deciphering in the 
hieroglyphical and enchorial texts, and in the 
Egyptian MSS. This is given in the article on 
Egypt I have referred to, and has been justly 
pronounced to be ‘the greatest effort of scho- 
larship and ingenuity of which modern literature 
can boast.’”’ 


To Dr. Young succeeded M. Champollion ; 
who, walking diligently in the path that was 
thus traced out, and having the good fortune 
to meet with a monument of great interest in 


M. Akerblad resumed the en- | 
quiry, established what M. De Sacy had done, | 





comparison of the signs entering into these 
names, to effect a tolerably full developement 


du Systéme Hiéroglyphique des Anciens 
Egyptiens.’ 

But, to return to Mr. Pettigrew: his book 
commences with a chapter on mummies, and 
an account of the use once made of them in 
medicine; and, when we say, that he has 
never even once alluded to their employment 
infthe magnetic and sympathetic cures of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—never 


tant. In 1814, Dr. Young directed his atten- | mentioned the names of Van Helmont, Para- 


tion to this ancient monument, and the result of | 


celsus, Sebastian Wurdig, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Fludd, and many others, by whom they were 
used or extolled, it will be hardly necessary 
that we should formally record our opinion, 
that, whatever else may be Mr. Pettigrew’s 
merits, they by no means include deep learn- 
ing, or painful research. In fact, most of his 
book is taken from very obvious sources, and 
his quotations generally at second hand; 
however, this does not hinder it from being 
entertaining to those who have paid but little 
attention to the subject, or who dread going 
to search after it in more erudite tomes. 

As regards the ancient modes of embalm- 
ing, such full details will be found in the re- 
port of Mr. Davidson’s lecture, already 
alluded to, that we refrain from entering fur- 
ther into the subject; respecting, however, 
the more modern methods of preparing mum- 
mies, especially where, from their use in me- 
dicine, they had become an article of com- 
merce, Mr. Pettigrew gives some curious 
particulars :— 

“*Some Jews entered upon a speculation to 
furnish the mummy thus brought into demand 
as an article of commerce, and undertook to 
embalm dead bodies and to sell them to the 
Christians. They took all the executed crimi- 
nals, and bodies of all descriptions that could 
be obtained, filled the head and inside of the 
bodies with simple asphaltum, an article of very 
small price, made incisions into the muscular 
parts of the limbs, inserted into them also the 
asphaltum, and then bound them up tightly. 
This being done, the bodies were exposed to 
the heat of the sun; they dried quickly, and 
resembled in appearance the truly prepared 
mummies. These were sold to the Christians. 

“Guy De la Fontaine, physician to the king 
of Navarre, took a journey into Egypt, and 
being at Alexandria, sought out the prin- 
cipal Jew concerned in this traffic, and requested 
to see his collection of mummies. This was 
very willingly granted, and several bodies 
heaped one on the other were speedily shown 
to him. Enquiring as to the places whence 
they had been obtained, and anxious to know 
whether that which the ancients had written re- 
specting the treatment of the dead and their 
mode of sepulture could be confirmed, the Jew 
laughed at him and hesitated not to say that all 
the bodies then before them, amounting to be- 
tween thirty and forty, had been prepared by 
him during the last four years, and that they 
were the bodies of slaves or other persons in- 
discriminately collected. De la Fontaine then 
enquired as to what nation they belonged, and 
whether they had died of any horrible disease, 
such as leprosy, the small pox, or the plague, to 
which the Jew replied that he cared not whence 
they came, whether they were old or young, 
male or female, or of what disease they had died, 
so long as he could obtain them, for that when 
embalmed no one could tell, and added, that he 





himself marvelled how the Christians, so dain 
mouthed, could eat of the bodies of the dead, 
The Jew then detailed to De la Fontaine the 
mode of embalming adopted by him, which was 
in agreement with that just alluded to by M, 
Guyon.” 

The mummies of the Guanches—of the 
Peruvians—and the preserved bodies of the 
Capuchin friars, in the catacombs at Paler. 
mo, are too well known to render it neces. 
sary we should say anything regarding them; 
but, some incidents respecting the desiccation 
and subsequent incremation of a Burman 
priest, related to Mr. Pettigrew by Captain 
Coke, who witnessed them, well deserve at. 
tention. This gentleman, who was engaged 
in the last Burmese war, found himself one 
day deserted by all the natives whom he had 
been employing on some works of great ur. 
gency. Upon going to inquire the cause, he 
found, that a Phongyee, or native priest, was 
about being burned with unusual pomp, and 
that his workmen were all engaged in build- 
ing greattimber beasts, of all sizes andforms, 
to be used in the important ceremony. He 
was invited to the Kioum, or convent, where 
the deceased last resided, and where he was 
now lying in state. 

“Upon our arrival there, we found the body 
lying exposed to public view, upon a stage con- 
structed of bamboos, gaudily but rather taste. 
fully decorated, with tinsel and coloured paper. 
The entrails of the deceased, (who had been 
dead upwards of a month,) had been taken out 
a few hours after death, by means of an incision 
in the stomach, and the vacuum being filled 
with honey and spices, the opening was sewed 
up. The whole body was then covered over 
with a slight coating of resinous substance called 
dhamma, and wax, to preserve it from the air, 
after which it was richly overlaid with gold leaf, 
thus giving the body the appearance of one of 
the finely moulded images so common in the tem- 
ples of the worshippers of Boop. * * * 

“ A few days after we had visited the kioum, 
there was a grand procession of all the mon- 
strous representations of animals that Burman 
ingenuity had devised, through the principal 
streets of the town, and along the lines of the 
cantonment. These animals were elevated on 
a low stage with wheels, and were drawn by the 
retainers of the petty chieftains, who had each 
constructed a huge rocket of timber, well secured 
by belts of iron, and then strongly lashed with 
green rattan between the legs of the beast which 
each had chosen to construct. Bodies of the 
natives, too, who lived independently, and owned 
no chief’s supremacy, had associated themselves 
together, for the purpose of sending delegates to 
this strange assembly.” 

The procession commenced with files of 
women, carrying fruit and flowers ; these were 
followed by a band of music, and these by 
dancing-girls and chorus-singers. 

“Then came the monsters! the aforemen- 
tioned elephant and formidable rocket in the 
van ; next approached an unwieldy rhinoceros, 
then boars with bristly backs, camels whose 
heads overtopped the loftiest of our mansions, 
bisons who were all neck and eyes, tigers with 
tails borne aloft, buffalos with crimson eyes and 
vermilion nostrils, bears with shaggy skins, 
horses equalling the famed one of Ulysses in 
dimensions, and one par eminence surmounted 
by a figure in due proportion of an English 
sergeant brandishing a halbert of the size of a 
weaver’s beam. The rear of the lengthened 
array was brought up by representatives of most 
of the natives of the field, the forest, and the 
flood, and finally closed by a vast concourse of 
chorus-singers and standard-bearers. * thes 

“ About the middle of April, the beginning of 
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the new year, and two months after the Phon- 
gyee’s decease, the body was brought out of the 
kioum, and placed upon a lofty stage on wheels, 
from twenty to twenty-five feet in height, 
formed of open fretted bamboo work, with a 

rofusion of small flags and pinnacles highly 
decorated with paint, tinsel, and gold leaf. ‘The 
body was about twenty feet from the ground, 
with an open canopy above, about which much 
ingenuity had been called into action, and no 
expense spared to render it imposing in the 
eyes of the multitude. Several huge creepers 
which entwine and strangle the forest trees of 
the east, and of the thickness of a ship’s cable, 
were spliced together and attached to opposite 
extremities of the car, which was drawn out to 
an open plain in the vicinity of the kioum. Here 
from ten to twelve thousand people were as- 
sembled, as many of whom as could possibly 
find room for their hands linked themselves to 
the wooden cables, and each party raising a 
tumultuous shout strove to drag the car in con- 
trary directions. At the first heave of the vast 
multitude, I expected to see the car rent into a 
thousand pieces; but it stood firm against the 
efforts of both parties. For a length of time 
neither party gained the ascendancy; sometimes 
one would be dragged bodily a few feet to the 
rear; but rallying again, and by a desperate 
effort, they would soon recover the lost ground, 
and by the exertion gain somewhat of their ad- 
versary, holding it in turn but for a moment. 
At last a cable snapped, and away whirled the 
car at the full speed of 1500 devotees, now 
worked up to an enthusiastic phrensy by the 
joyous exclamations of the assembled host of 
idle but not uninterested spectators. Their 
triumph was, however, of short duration, part 
of their opponents clinging to the car and clam- 
bering on the stage impeded its progress, while 
the remainder pursued with the broken cable 
borne aloft on their shoulders; in a few minutes 
the disjointed part was again lashed to the car, 
and a check and again a struggle took place. 
This laborious contest continued for two or three 
days, when the time had arrived that the body 
was ultimately to be destroyed. * * * 


“ At mid-day the car, with its numerous at- 
tachés of miniature pagodas, wooden monsters, 


and their rockets, was drawn out along a road | 


cut expressly for the purpose through the dense 
jungle which enclosed the village on the land 
side, into a small plain about a mile distant. 
The scene now became of the greatest interest, 
and one of the finest that could be imagined ; 
the gracefully shaped car was placed in the 
centre of the plain, which was girt on three 


sides by an amphitheatrical range of low hills, 


which run in a parallel line to the Saluein River. 


The fanciful figures of the beasts were drawn | 


up in a kind of battle array, at some short dis- 
tance upon every side of the stage upon which 
lay the Phongyee’s body. Round about them not 
fewer than 30,000 people were assembled, who, 
unshackled by castes, were dressed in brilliant 
and many-coloured costumes, that were well re- 
lieved by the dark mass of the foliage which 
enriched the plain, and connected the rugged 
sides of the hills, whose loftier eminences were 
crowned with the light tapering spires of pago- 
das, and temples of GuapMA. 

“The unfortunate ex-king of Pegu, with his 
golden chattah, and surrounded by his mimic 
court, took a prominent part in the proceedings 
ofthe day. The ascent of a few rockets was 
the signal for the commencement of a general 
attack upon the Phongyee's car by the surround- 
ing monsters. The rocket between the legs of 
each being lighted, the animals were propelled 
by the force of the powder in the direction to- 
wards which they were pointed: so from every 
side they were seen bearing down upon the car, 
Vomiting forth a long train of fire and smoke, 
and (to make a simile) like so many line-of- 


battle ships firing their bow-guns in full chase 
Some, indeed, deviated a little from the line in- 
tended, and, charging the crowd on the oppo- 
site side of the circle, trampled down all before 
them. ‘Two or three people were crushed to 
death by this ‘untoward event,’ and the shaft of 
a sky-rocket descending through an unfortunate 
boy’s head, killed him on the spot. One poor 
representative of a pig (the cunning construction 
of some Shans who had possessed sufficient in- 
terest to procure English powder for the loading 
of their rocket), true to its nature, would not 
advance a single step. It retrograded, obliqued 
to the right and left, made a dead halt, and 
blazed away; but no efforts could induce it 
to come to the charge. The Shans smote their 
breasts in dismay, and, dancing about like so 
many maniacs, poured in volleys of oaths and 
abuse, while the shrill ‘ahma ta ma-koung-boo’ 
of their wives could be distinguished amidst 
the uproarious peals of laughter which rose from 
the assembled multitude, and seemed to shake 
the very ground on which we stood. The vis @ 
tergo in vain was tried; a chosen few of the 
tribe, with their brawny shoulders, gave an im- 
pulse @ posteriori, to no avail; the rocket ex- 
pired, and the pig had not advanced ten paces 
from the starting place. His assistance, how- 
ever, (had not the honour of the Shans been 
touched,) to complete the work of destruction, 
might have well been dispensed with: the com- 
bustible materials of the car were soon ignited, 
and, when the dense cloud of smoke had swept 
away to leeward, ail that was mortal of the 
Phongyee had disappeared, and not a vestige of 
the car remained.” 

We must not omit to notice two engrav- 
ings by Cruikshank, one of a mummy, the 
other of a head of the same—of natural size 
and colour—which are among the most per- 
fect things of the kind we have ever seen. 


The Naval Sketch Book. 
{Second Notice.} 

Tuts book, as Trinculo sings, “ savours of 
tar and of pitch.” There is no mistaking 
| the Captain fora fresh-water sailor—whether 
serious or humorous, ashore or afloat, dis- 
cussing a new system of signals, writing cri- 
ticisms on Smollett or Byron, Jack’s eccen- 
tricitics, or dialogues of the deck, he talks, 
acts, thinks, and feels like a seaman, and his 
| volumes are the more welcome on that ac- 
count. Perhaps the best paper in the work, 
is * Jack at Oporto,’ from which we gave an 
extract in our former notice: another much 
| to our taste is 





Jack the Giant. 

“ What!—your 7'raflygar-tar ?—That breed’s 
gone by, my bo—few are now seen in the sarvus 
| —your present race are another set o’ men alto- 
| gether—as different, aye, as different as beer 
and bilge-water.—They’re all for larning now; 
and yet there’s never one in a thousand as larns 
his trade—and what's worse nor all, they're all 
a larnin’ from the sogers to rig as lubberly as 


lobsters. —Why, I was aboard of a crack-craft | 


t’other day, * * * Well, may I never see light 
| if ev’ry chap as toed a line on her deck, from 


stem to starn, hadn’t his body brac’d-up with a | 


pair o’ braces crossing his shoulders, for all the 
world like a galloot on guard. 
“* * Now I speaks as | knows, an’ knows what 
I speaks—for you see I was a Trafflygar chap 
myself.—Did you ever hear of the Lee B ? 
—Did you ever hear o’ Billy-go-tight, her skip- 
per?—Did you ever hear of her losing her 
sticks under an infarnal fire, an’ Billy-go-tight 
singin’ out like a soger, ‘ No, I won't strike— 
not J—no never, not I !’—an’ Billy bein’ then 
brought-up with a round turn by the captain o’ 
| the foremost quarter-deck gun, turning round and 








saying to the skipper—‘There’s never no one 
a-axing you, Sir !’—Well, I’ve seed that—l’ve 
seed myself surrounded with sharks when ‘twas 
almost a mortal unpossibility to escape the jaws 
of Port-Royal-Tom; yet, 1 say, I’d sooner see 
all them there things over an’ over again, nor 
it ever should be said Bill Thompson was seen 
with braces, or, more properly speakin’ toppin’s 
lift toppin’-up his trowsers, * * * 

««« But then you see, Bill,’ said one of his 
auditors, ‘then you see, men are beginnin’ to 
get more sperience—to larn more the vally o° 
things, and to consider ’emselves as much a 
* part o’ the people,’ as now other people do in 
the world.’ 

«* « People!’ returned Thompson, indignantly, 
‘I'd like to see the fellow as dare call mea 
‘part o’ the people’-—J'd people him ;—That’s 
your shore-goin’ gammon—your infarnal larnin’ 
as capsizes your brain till it boils over like a 
pitch-kettle an’ sets fire to all afloat.—Larn 
your trade—larn to keep your trowsers taut in 
the seat, to curse a steamer, an’ puddin’ an 
anchor, an’ then, ‘stead o’ callin’ yourself “ part 
o’ the people,’ perhaps you may pass for a bit 
of a tar.’ 

‘«* «Well, but Bill, d’ye mean to say that the 
present race o’ seamen are not just as good men 
as before Trafflygar ?’ 

“«] does—I means to say they hav’nt the 
mind as they had—they doesn’t think the same 
way (that is, they thinks too much)—and more- 
over, they’re not by one half as active aloft as 
we were in the war :—Chaps now reefin’ taupsles 
crawl out by the foot-ropes, an’ you now never 
see a weather-earin’-man fling himself out by 
the to’-gallan’estudden-sail haliards.’ 

“** Yes, but Bill, perhaps in your day the 
men were smaller, an’ lighter built.’ 

“ ¢Smaller!—not a bit of it,—I’ve seen men 
at a weather-earin’ as big as a bullock.—No, 
no, my bo, they were big enough. * * * 

“ «Well, for my part, I likes a light hand 
aloft.’ 

“ « Mind ye, I doesn’t say,’ continued Thomp- 
son, ‘ that your small men aboard are not mostly 
the best; they’re certainly more active aloft, 
stow better below, and have far better chance 
in action than a fellow as taunt as a topmast: 
and yet a double-fisted fellow tells well rousin’ 
a tack aboard, or haulin’ aft asheet ; and what's 
far better nor all, they’re less conceited, and 
oft’ner far better tempered nor chaps not half 
their heights.’ * * * 

*« «We'd a chap in the old Andrew-Mack not 
four feet five at furthest, and I’m bless’d if he 
was’nt spliced to a craft as long as a skysail- 
pole—he was what they calls areg’lar built dwarf, 
but he was as broad on the beam as the biggest 
aboard.—He was captain o’ the mizen-top, an’ 
well they knew it, the boys abaft, for he’d an 
infarnal tyrannical temper; his wife was quite 
the revarse—a better hearted cretur never 
slept under a gun.—See them at North Corner, 
or Mutton Cove, on liberty together, an’ you'd 
see what care she'd take of her ‘l’om—her “'Tom- 


| tit” as he was christened aboard.—Tom liked 


his drop—but the fellow was so short 'twould 
get in his noddle an hour sooner nor a common- 
sized man,—there he’d drop as drunk as a lord 
—lay in the mud an’ mire till his rib (long 
Kate, as we called her,) would coil him clean 
up in her apron, bundle the little beast on her 
back, an’ take him aboard in a waterman’s boat: 
—an’ yet, for the care she took of her Tom, the 
short-bodied bandy-legged beggar would hide 
poor Kate by the hour.’ 

«« « Blow your dwarfs ;’ interrupted Thomp- 
son, ‘were you ever in a ship with a giant 
aboard ?’—one o’ the ships company, you know, 
—a fellow reg'larly borne on the books ?—’ 
cause ye see, / sarved ina ship with a giant 
aboard.’ 

“*What, a reg’lar-built giant ?’ 
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“ ¢ Aye, a reg’lar-built giant !—a fellow as 
stood six feet six in his stockin’-feet—nor a 
better-built man was never seed for his size— 
No deck ever seed his equal—Poor Bill !—Bill 
Murdock. * * * 

“ ¢T thinks I now sees him on his beam-ends 

tryin’ to take a caulk in the bay below.—I think 
I sees him lying at full length, looking, for all 
the world, like a South-Sea whale sleeping on 
the sarfus.—Poor Bill !—I never seed his fellow 
—he did his duty as captain-o’-the-hold—for 
*twould never a-done t’ove let a two-ton fellow 
like Bill aloft.—Moreover he was a capital hand 
in the hold.—Why, he’d take a butt o’ water on 
his knees, an’ sup-out o’ the bung-hole easier, 
aye, by far easier nor you or I could out ofa 
breaker.—But, poor Bill had a crack in his head 
—a wound in his pate, as got him in many a 
scrape.—It made him reg’ larly mad whenever he 
drank—but keep him from lickor,an’ there wasn’t 
his fellow afloat.—A nicer mannered man never 
Sallyport seed—an’ a prettier-spoken chap never 
entered atap. Tho’ big, and bulky as a bul- 
lock, his voice was as mild as milk, and no foot 
afloat trod lighter the deck.—Keep him from 
drink, an’ he’d sing a stave as ’ould win, aye, 
the first lady in the land—sober, the skipper 
himself wasn’t better behaved.—He hadn’t the 
heart to hurt a fly—he'd take off his hat to the 
smallest reefer aboard—and, as for the young 
gemmen, they’d a-gone to h— for Bill.—I’m 
blest if he didn’t live more in the midshipman’s 
berth nor ever he did in his own.—Bill could 
amuse both man an’ boy.—He was as much a 
child as any child in the ship,—an’ sartinly, more 
of a man nor any ten together. He could convarse 
wi’ the best aboard—but though a monster in 
a mob, I never heerd that he called himself 
“part o’ the people.’’—He was a capital scholard 
—know’d figures well—the rule o’ three better. 
—He could hail a foreigner (and that, too, 
when the skipper cou’dn’t) in any tongue,—no 
matter, Dutch, or Algebra, or even Maltese,— 
he could make himself understood in any lingo 
—that is, he could ax’em “ where they were 
from? and where bound ?”’ an’ the like o’ that.— 
He could spin, too, a capital yarn.—He was 
shipwrecked twice, once as a mate, and once as 
a master,—and such a chap at chequers, I never 
seed in my day.—In short, Bill was a man ina 
million.—But with all that, Bill was the devil: 
in drink—one glass more nor his allowance, and 
stand clear fore-an’-aft.-—’Twas’nt the frigate, 
nor yet any ¢hree-decked ship in the sarvus, as 
could hold him, once poor Bill had his beer 
aboard. * * * 

“*One time at Port-Royal, on a Patrick’s- 
day, he goes reg'larly aft, an’ axes permission 
to be clapt in the bilboes.—“ Please, Sir,” says 
he, turning as red as a soger’s coat, as he faced 
the first-leaftennant,—* Please, Sir,’ says he, 
**T axes your pardon—I hopes no offence—but 
if so be,” says Bill, ‘‘it’s all the same to you, Sir, 
I'll be glad if you'll clap me for four-an’-twenty 
hours in irons.”—“ In irons! for what?” says 
the first-leaftennant,—“ What for ?”” says Bill, 
heavin’ a bashful glance at the ftirst-leaftennant 
—for you see, Bill was ashamed to say for why. 
—‘*To be moored out of mischief’s way ;—for 
you know, Sir,” says Bill, ——* I darn’t—darn’t 
trust the drop!” 

*« «But Bill was the boy for a brush in the 
boats.—One time we'd a cuttin’-out job in the 
Bay—’twas in the frigate, for Bill and me, 
an’ the first twenty-five on the books were 
drafted together in the Saucy-go-where-she-will 
—the Lee L ! she was the ship for the 
boats—Crappo’s craft was a brig—an armed 
brig anchored off the Isle of Jew—(though I 
never afore heard of aJew bein’ found in France. ) 
—Well, she was lyin’ all a taunto, royal yards 
across, an’ moored head-an’-starn, close under 
a six-gun battery—As soon as the fun was 
fixed, an’ the word “ volunteer” gets wind below, 











in course, big Bill must make his way aft, to 
clap down his name for the fray.—To see Bill 
comin’ aft, scratchin’ his pate with a smile on 
his mug as he seemed to say, “here am I— 
more nor a barge’s-crew in myself,”—was 
better, aye, better by half nor a reg’lar built 
play.—At first he dodges about the bitts afore 
he takes courage to face the leaftennant,—one 
Smith, was first-leaftennant,—a very good man 
in his way, but he hadn’t the manners o’ Bill— 
He’d a shore-goin’ sneerin’ manner of callin’ a 
man as Bill could never abide.—‘‘ Well, Mister 
Murdock,” says Smith, “ what do you want?” 
Well, this Mist’ring the man was near the cap- 
sizin’ o’ Bill—it fairly floored him—and, no 
wonder—for where’s the man among us as likes 
to be Mistered here—an’ Mistered there.—Why, 
*tisn’t worse to be called “‘ Part-o’-the- People.” — 
* Well,” says Smith, in a mockin’ manner, ‘so 
you Mr. Murdock, you must come aft to give 
in your name!”—Well, this you-ing the man 
was worse to poor Bill nor callin’ him Mister. 
—“I_ hopes, Sir,” says Bill, “I only comes aft 
like a man.” —“ A man !” says the first-leaften- 
nant,—“a precious sight more like a monster. 
— Besides, Mister Murdock, says Smith, “you’re 
nothing, you know, when sober, an’ drunk, your 
courage is Dutch!”—Big as he was, a child 
would have floored him—Poor Bill! * * * But 
Bill bolted it all till the skipper comes up to 
look at the list,—‘ I axes your pardon,” says 
Bill, as soon as the skipper looks over the list. 
“ T hopes no offence, Sir,” says Bill brightenin’ 
up at the sight o’ the skipper, an’ a ring o° good 
humour again breakin’ round his mouth,—for 
you soon could diskiver the bent o’ Bill,—* I 
axes your pardon,” says he to the skipper, ‘‘ but 
—I’m sorry to say, Mr. Smith won’t allow me to 
go—he thinks me too sober, an’ moreover, says 
I’m nothin’ unless I’ve my beer aboard.”— 
“Well, an’ no more you are, Sir,” says Smith 
snappin’ at Bill.—‘‘ If that be the case, just 
give me an eatra allowance, an’ I’m blow’d,” 
says Bill, thumpin’ his fist on the capsten,* if 
another soul in the ship need be’ sent!” —* No, 
no,” says the skipper, trying to smother a smile, 
“ No, no, my man,” (for a man was a man 
with the skipper, an’ de never, no, never 
Mistered a man,) “ No, no,” says he, ‘* we wants 
you for better work—your day’s to come as 
well as my own—Go below, my man—go be- 
low,” says the skipper, tryin’ to comfort Bill. 
—Well, Bill goes below—but seed he was not, 
the whole day long—He kept out o’ sight in the 
hold,—refused his dinner, refused his supper, 
and, as we all atwixt-decks a-thought, took the 
thing too much, entirely to heart. 

*** Well, the time drew nigh—the boats were 
manned an’ armed, each man with a white stripe 
on his left flipper to mark him from Crappo’s 
crew.—All was ready—the thing was managed 
in a manner o’ silence never afore seed, or 
since.—Hands were shook, to be sure, but more 
was said by a squeeze, more felt by a fist, nor 
ever was said or felt by any o’ your palaverin’ 
parli’ment chaps.—Well, the word ‘ Shove- 
off !’’ was given—the oars ‘all muftled, an’ away 
slipt the boats out o’ sight, like craft as were 
slidin’ in slush.—The Jolly was the last that left 
—for she was the hospital-boat, an’ the doctor’s- 
mate, one Mullins, an Irish chap, was the only 
officer in her.—The doctor was ordered to keep 
out o’ fire, an’ to do no more nor dress the 
wounded, and patch their pates.—Well, when 
the jolly shoves off, there wasn’t a breath to be 
heard aboard—nor as much, no, not as much as 
the glimmer of light to be seen in the ship—a 
churchyard at night was never more still—never 
more dumb and dark. 

“© °Twas exactly one bell after twelve when 
the jolly shoves off—the bell didn’t strike, in 
course, but the glass was turned ;—yes, ’twas 
exactly one bell, for I had it from old Jack Mar- 
tin, the quarteremaster o’ the watch at the time 











—exactly one bell, when we hears a thund’rin’ 
row in the jolly.—She’d hardly gone twice her 
own length when we hears the bowman singin’ 
out like a fellow as was fairly mazed—“ Holloa! 
—holloa !—what the h— have we here ?— 
thund’rin grampus, by gee.””—* Silence! gj. 
lence!” says the skipper, not more in the dark 
nor they in the boat,—* Oh! for shame! for 
shame, Mr. Mullins!” says the skipper, singin’ 
out to the doctor’s mate,—‘“‘ for shame, Sir, 
makin’ such a shockin’ noise at a moment like 
this !’—for Martin said often, often, the skipper 
was in a terrible takin’.—“ Pull away, Sir! pull 
away! by heaven!” says the skipper, for he 
never swore by never nothin’ but heaven, “if 
you’re in sight another second, I’ll try you bya 
court-martial for cowardly conduct !”—Jack 
Martin often an’ often repeated the skipper’s 
identical words.—Well, you know, this here 
court-martial threat was quite enough to put 
Pat Mullins on his mettle ; not that he disliked 
a fray, for the fellow liked fun as well as the 
best:—so the jolly was off from the ship ina 
crack, 

“«* Well, no sooner we in the barge, pinnace, 
an’ cutter, pulls-up alongside the brig, nor we 
gets one an’ all a dose as sends us all staggerin’ 
astern—empty bottles was heaved at our heads, 
cold shot thrown into the boats, and the fire of 
musketry Crappo kept up from the shore was 
the most infarnalest fire as ever was seed.—We 
made three attempts—twice on the starboard 
side, and once on the larboard—each time the 
boats were beat back.—Well, just as we in- 
tended to try a fourth, we hears Mister Smith 
sing out “ What boat’s that ?”’—an’ the answer 
we hears was “ Dutch-courage!—ZJ’ll show you 
the way, my bo!” —*“ Big- Bill !—Big- Bill! by 
the Lord!” was the cry in the boats,—‘ Hur- 
rah! hurrah! Big-Bill aboard, an’ she’s ours 
in a crack.”—An’ soon Big-Bill was aboard— 
an’ if he didn’t soon clear her decks, there’s 
never no snakes in Virginny.—‘ Gabble, gab- 
ble!” you’d hear Crappo cry ;—Gabbie, you 
know, means devil in English, and in course the 
French thought the devil himself was adrift— 
She scon was ours, and no sooner she was nor 
Bill comes aft to the first leaftennant an’ says, 
‘¢ Mister Smith,” says Bill, “ I think for a sober 
man, I’ve not done amiss.’’ 

*©* Well, but Bill, how did he get in the 
boat?’ interrupted one of Thompson’s auditors, 
impatient to come at the sequel. 

“How did he get in the boat ?—Why, ye 
may depend he hadn’t side-ropes goin’ over the 
side, nor whipped over by the ladies’-chair.— 
No, no,—he did this though—lowered himself 
over the bows of the ship, an’ swam quietly off 
to the jolly.—It was then as they thought in the 
jolly they’d grappled a grampus.’ ” 

This story, although we have made many 
omissions, has run to such an unconscionable 
length, that we must omit altogether many 
other passages which we had marked for ex- 
tract. 





Origin and Progress of Astronomy. By J. 
Narrien, F.R.A.S. London: Baldwin & 
Cradock. 

Tus excellent work is principally, if not 

solely, designed for the use of those who have 

made some progress in the study of astro- 

nomy; but it contains the elements of a 

more popular, and perhaps a more useful 

treatise,—namely, such a history of astrono- 
my as would be a guide to the knowledge of 
the science. These elements, however, are 
combined with so much of other matter, de- 
manding a large share of previous acquire- 
ments, that we think it well to give here 

a slight a sketch of such a history of as- 

tronomy as we think much wanting, and 
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ee — 
would be found practically of great use. As 
we write for the many, we shall make little 
use of scientific technicalities. The simpli- 
fication of knowledge, preparatory to its dif- 
fusion, is an object which we have ever kept 
steadily in view, and which we shall ever 
recommend, both by precept and example. 
The foundation of astronomy, as of every 
other science, is certain facts learned by ob- 
servation: the system of astronomy is the 
theory or view of those facts or phenomena 
which best explains their occurrence, con- 
nexion, and relation to each other. Conse- 
quently, the history of astronomy begins with 
an account of the celestial phenomena or 
appearances which first attracted human ob- 
servation, and the theory devised to explain 
them. As the first observations were limited 
and imperfect, so the first theory will appear 
to us moderns whimsical and ridiculous : 
ignorance is the great stimulant of imagina- 
tion; and the cosmical theories of ignorance 
are consequently the wildest of poetic fictions. 
But we must not stigmatize these fancies as 
absurdities: Phoebus driving the chariot of 
the sun—the dragon supposed by the Hindus 
occasionally to swallow the moon—the Al- 
gerine’s notion that the old moons were cut 
up for stars—the old jest that the sun re- 
turned back from west to east, but was not 
seen, as he came by night : these, and a thou- 
sand similar guesses, are important facts in 
the history of science, because they show the 
first steps in the progress of devising expla- 
nations for appearances. Having compared 
these infant theories with the observations 
on which they were founded, our next step 
is to discover what new observations were 
found to be inconsistent with the proposed 
theory, and then to point out the second sys- 
tem devised for explaining the new and the 
old phenomena together; thus, by succes- 
sively presenting to the student the obser- 
vations, and the various modes of explaining 
them, he will finally perceive what is the evi- 
dence by which the truth of astronomical 
science is demonstrated, and what is the 
system irresistibly proved by that evidence. 
Teachers should instruct students in the 
way that nature has taught the world: this 
obvious truth has been clearly apprehended 
by Bishop Brinkley, whose Treatise on As- 
tronomy is the best that exists in our lan- 
guage : he first directs attention to all the 
phenomena that can be observed by simple 
contemplation of the celestial hemisphere ; 
secondly, he shows us the consequences that 
result from change of place ; and, finally, he 
points out the new observations which we are 
enabled to make by the help of instruments. 
The imperfect theories by which the first set 
of appearances were explained, were found 
inapplicable to the second; and the systems 
that accounted for the two first, failed when 
applied to the third. ‘The Newtonian system 
explains all three ; nor have the thousands of 
telescopes that have swept over the heavens 
for more than a century, discovered a single 
appearance inconsistent with his hypothesis. 
But we may be asked, what is the use of 
our thus mentioning matters sufficiently no- 
torious to every well-instructed person? We 
reply, because well-instructed persons are 
more rare than the world generally imagines, 
and that we are very anxious to increase 
their number. The broad outlines of astro- 
nomical science are within the range of an 
ordinary schoolboy’s capacity ; but they have 





as yet been presented to the world only in 
forms that are calculated to discourage, rather 
than invite the student. We deem, there- 
fore, that we shall be doing no unacceptable 
service, if we point out Nature’s mode of 
teaching astronomy, using for our guide the 
account of her instructions contained in this 
volume. Our remarks on education will be 
found applicable to more subjects than as- 
tronomy ; and whatever may be their in- 
trinsic worth, we give them as the result of 
our own experience and our own meditation. 

Books of science are, or should be, written 
for teachers, not for pupils ; to the l’tter they 
teach nothing but words, and those very im- 
perfectly. Introductory works on science 
should be simply guides to the observation 
of nature; and if written merely with that 
design, they would lay the foundation for all 
the knowledge founded on these observations 
—that is, for the whole range of the physical 
sciences. Nature began by calling the at- 
tention of man to the great celestial lumi- 
naries; in the same way should we com- 
mence with the astronomical student: he 
should observe for himself the phenomena 
of sunrise and sunset—the variations in the 
length of the day and night; he should re- 
gister these observations, and he will think 
on them whether you direct him or not. The 
phases of the moon will next attract his at- 
tention; and he will soon find that the 
changes in the appearance of the moon are 
periodic; and consequently he will form for 
himself the notion of a lunar month. On 
the starry heavens young and old gaze with 
admiration ; it will require very little labour 
to change this admiring glance into an accu- 
rate observation, whose results may be re- 
gistered as in the former cases. For the pur- 
pose of making more correct observations, the 
description of an instrument is given in this 
work (p. 43), which a boy could make for 
himself, whose application he would learn in 
five minutes, and which he would use as a 


oy. 

“It will be observed, that hitherto we have 
not spoken of any system : the simple reason 
is, that every system is founded upon pheno- 
mena or appearances ; and we follow nature 
in insisting that the phenomena should be 
known before we proceed to explain them. 
Here also we must lay down another rule— 
in order to ensure accuracy, do but little at a 
time ; but, little or much, let it be something 
within the cognizance of the senses, that is 
derived solely from observation. 

While the student is engaged in occasion- 
ally observing the stars, his attention may 
gradually be directed to the phenomena which 
render it probable that the earth is round, 
and that it revolves upon its axis. A candle 
and a ball will convey to him the notion of 
its possibility in half an hour ; and the cir- 
cumstances that aid to establish its proba- 
bility are sufficiently obvious; but to prove 
it by rigid demonstration requires know- 
ledge that can only be obtained by a mature 
mind. 

When the student has thoroughly com- 
prehended the observations he has _ been 
taught to make for himself, he will be en- 
abled to understand those that have been 
made by others ; and his attention may first 
be directed to the phenomena that result from 
change of place—then to the inferences that 
may be deduced from the history of astrono- 
mical observations—and finally, to the most 








remarkable discoveries that have been made 
by the aid of telescopes. He will then be 
enabled to comprehend astronomy as a sys- 
tem; and only then, because he will only 
then be able to discern its use. 

* Such a theory of education,” we think 
we hear some one exclaim, “ is Utopian and 
impracticable.” Now, we are of opinion, 
that the whole of the instruction of which we 
have spoken, would not consume an hour per 
week; but then its duration would extend 
to two or three years. Less time actually 
would be spent, though it must be diffused 
over a wider space ; it might, perhaps, give 
more trouble to the teacher during the first 
four or five weeks ; but the trouble would be 
attended by a compensating pleasure, such 
as is never found in our present absurd sys- 
tem of instruction. We, however, address 
these few hints not so much to schoolmasters 
as to parents, and more especially to mothers. 
There are some observations incidentally 
made by Mr. Narrien, on the persecution of 
Galileo, which we shall take leave to quote 
here, because they are only less true of the 
nineteenth than of the sixteenth century :— 

“*It was a custom prevalent in the times of 
which we are speaking for a person who had 
made any discovery in philosophy, either to 
conceal it entirely from the rest of mankind, or 
to publish a notice of it in some anagram which 
could only be decyphered by himself or by some 
one to whom he might communicate the key ; 
and in this manner Galileo disguised his dis- 
covery of the phases of Venus and of Saturn’s 
ring. The affectation of concealing the dis- 
coveries made in nature and science prevailed 
universally, also, among the ancients. The 
Egyptian priests, the Greek philosophers, and 
the Druids of the North, would suffer no person 
to enter their societies except the chosen few 
who were regularly initiated; to such the doc- 
trines they maintained were divulged, while the 
instructions given to the bulk of the people were 
obscurely communicated in symbolical language. 
Their pride and vanity were, probably, gratified 
by the reverence with which they were regarded 
by those who believed they were in possession 
ot knowledge beyond the attainment of the rest 
of mankind.” 

Science, we regret to say, has not yet been 
freed from the affectation of obscurity: truths 
in astronomy, and every other branch of natu- 
ral philosophy, are enveloped in algebraic for- 
mulz, and clothed in mysterious phrases, as if 
for the special purpose of discouraging begin- 
ners, and shutting the temple of nature, as the 
philosopher was said to have closed his school 
against all who were not professed mathe- 
maticians. In the days of Galileo, it was the 
unworthy ambition of men of science to pass 
for conjurors ; in our own, a language remote 
from ordinary use is too much affected. It 
is easier to see the evil than to suggest the 
remedy ; but there are signs of improvement 
around us; and not the least of them is the 
attention which the efficient system of edu- 
cation adopted in Germany has attracted. 

We have often had occasion to lament 
the deficiency of every work on elementary 
science at present used in our schools; and, 
like many others, we trusted that the series 
published by the Society for Diffusing Useful 
Knowledge, would have removed the evil. 
A worse set of scientific works exists not in 
any language ; they have been written, not 
for the multitude but for men of science; 
their authors have laboured, not to convey 
the elements of knowledge, but to exhibit 
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the extent of their own acquirements. It , 
was to have been expected, that after the | 


severe exposure of the error in the North 
American Review, that a change would have 
been made; but it seems that literary asso- 


ciations are like to Theophilus Cibber, as they | 


“ grow older, grow never the better.” 


Experiments and Observations on the Gastric 


Juice and the Physiology of Digestion. By | 


William Beaumont, M.D., Surgeon in the 
U.S. Army. 8vo. Boston: Lilly, Wait, 
& Co.; London, Kennett. 


Dr. Beaumont—the communication of whose | 


memoir to the French Academy of Sciences 
we noticed on the 29th of March—has had 
a curious opportunity of examining the mode 
in which the stomach performs its functions, 
and he has used it so as to elucidate many 
points connected with the physiology of that 
organ, and establish certain general prin- 
ciples respecting digestion. ‘The case out 
of which his experiments arose, was the fol- 
lowing :— 

Alexis St. Martin, a young Canadian en- 
gaged in the service of the American Fur Com- 
pany, as voyageur, was accidentally wound- 
ed by the discharge of a musket on the 6th 
of June 1822. 

“« The charge, consisting of powder and duck 
shot, was received in the left side of the youth, 
he being at a distance of not more than one yard 
from the muzzle of the gun. The contents en- 
tered posteriorly, and in an oblique direction, 
forward and inward, literally blowing off integu- 
ments and muscles of the size of a man’s hand, 
fracturing and carrying away the anterior half 
of the sixth rib, fracturing the fifth, lacerating 
the lower portion of the left lobe of the lungs, 
the diaphragm, and perforating the stomach. 

“The whole mass of materials forced from 
the musket, together with fragments of clothing 
and pieces of fractured ribs, were driven into 
the muscles and cavity of the chest. 

“TI saw him in twenty-five or thirty minutes 
after the accident occurred, and, on examination, 
found a portion of the lung, as large as a Tur- 
key’s egg, protruding through the external 
wound, lacerated and burnt; and immediately 


below this, another protrusion, which, on further | 


examination, proved to be a portion of the sto- 
mach, lacerated through all its coats, and pour- 
ing out the food he had taken for his breakfast, 
through an orifice large enough to admit the 
fore finger.” 

This orifice was soon enlarged by the 
sloughing of the surrounding parts, and for 


seventeen days everything that entered his | 


stomach passed out through the wound. At 


dages were applied, which prevented the dis- 
charge of food, but, up to January 1823, 
abscesses continued to form, and give issue 
to portions of bone, cartilage, cloth, and wad- 


ding. By the month of April, he was able | 


to walk about, and by June 1823, exactly 
*€one year from the time of the accident, the 
injured parts were all sound, and firmly cica- 
trized, with the exception of the aperture in the 
stomach and side. This continued much in the 
same situation as it was six weeks after the 
wound was received. The perforation was about 
two and a half inches in circumference, and the 
food and drinks constantly exuded, unless pre- 
vented by a tent, compress, and bandage.” 
But for this evil, nature found a remedy. 


During the course of the following winter, | 
“a small fold or doubling of the coats of the | 
stomach appeared, forming at the superior mar- | 


gin of the orifice, slightly protruding, and in- 


creasing till it filled the aperture, so as to super- 
sede the necessity for the compress and bandage 
| for retaining the contents of the stomach. This 
valvular formation adapted itself to the acciden- 
| tal orifice, so as completely to prevent the efflux 
of the gastric contents when the stomach was 


full, but was easily depressed with the finger.” 
Here was a man then, in perfect health, 


| with a little trap door into his stomach, 
through which, Dr. Beaumont was able to 
peep at pleasure, see what was going on in- 
side, and extract a portion of the contents at 
| any length of time from their introduction. 
| Of course, such an opportunity of experiment- 
| making, was by no means to be lost; Dr. 
| Beaumont hired the man, and as a coup 
d'essai, introduced through the perforation 
into the stomach, “the following articles of 
diet, suspended by a silk string, and fastened at 
proper distances, so as to pass in without pain 
—viz.: a piece of high seasoned a-la-mode beef; 
a piece of raw, salted, fat pork ; apiece of raw, 
salted, lean beef ; a piece of boiled, salted beef; a 
piece of stale bread; and a bunch of raw, sliced 
cabbage ; each piece weighing about two drachms; 
the lad continuing his usual employment about 
the house.” 

After they had all been in about an hour, 
Dr. Beaumont drew out his string, and found 
cabbage and bread about half digested, pieces 
of meat unchanged; returned them into the 
stomach. In two hours, cabbage, bread, 
pork, and boiled beef, were all quite digested 
and gone from the string, but after three 
hours, the a-la-mode beef was but partly 
digested, and the raw beef scarcely touched. 
By this time also, the fluids of the stomach 
had become acrid, and the lad complained of 
pain and uneasiness in the part; in short, 
Dr. Beaumont, in his haste to make experi- 
ments, had forgotten that he was operating 
on a living, irritable, human stomach, and 
the consequence was, that by the heteroge- 
neous mass with which he had crammed it, 
he had brought on a regular fit of indigestion. 
However, science was to benefit even by Dr. 
Beaumont’s errors; he had a full opportunity 
of examining the state of the stomach, when 
| labouring under this derangement, and, from 
such observations frequently repeated, is en- 





abled to declare, that in all such cases the | : . 
| fectly converted into chyme in an _ hour; 


villous coat is red and irritable, the secretion 
| of gastric juice almost interrupted, the mucous 
| surface dry, and peeling off in loose shreds, 
or studded with aphthous patches, or with 
| numerous white spots or mee resembling 
coagulated lymph. ‘The knowledge that this 
| state cansoquicklysupervene and beremoved, 


existence isrecognized by the usual symptoms 


| 

| ache or giddiness, dry skin, depressed pulse, 
| &c. But now appeared a new advantage of 
| 


| to administer relief in a mode “ neat and ap- 
| propriate,” by dropping “into the stomach, 
| through the aperture, half a dozen calomel pitis, 
| four or five grains each; which, in about three 
hours, had a thorough cathartic effect, and re- 
moved all the foregoing symptoms, and the dis- 
eased appearance of the innercoat of the stomach, 
The effect of the medicine was the same as when 
| administered in the usual way, by the mouth 
and esophagus, except the nausea commonly 

| occasioned by swallowing pills.” 
After this, which was in every respect an 
inconclusive and unsatisfactory experiment, 
Dr. Beaumont proceeded with more caution, 





the end of this time, compresses and ban- | !§ of high importance to medical men; its | 


the trap-door: for it not only enabled Dr. | 


Beaumont to see the state of the disease, but | : “ 
| hours thirty-one minutes. 





ee ——— 
using, generally, but one substance at a time 
and taking care that each should be as much 
as possible under similar circumstances with 
the rest as to degree of comminution 
bulk, weight, &c. He extracted gastric juice 
from the stomach, and having immersed por- 
tions of meat in it at the same time that he 
inserted similar portions into the stomach, 
found that it digested them as well in a glass 
vial, if kept at a temperature of 100° Fah., 
and subjected to a gentle equable motion, as 
it did inside the stomach. From this, he 
concludes the gastric juice to operate as a 
chemical solvent, and the first stage of diges- 
tion to be nothing but solution. The con- 
clusion, and even the experiment, will present 
nothing new to our aaied readers, aware of 
what has already been done on the subject 
by the English, French, German, and Swiss 
physiologists; in fact, Dr. Beaumont treads 
on very beaten ground, nor does he seem to 
know that other physicians, such as Riche- 
rand, Hallé, &c., have already had patients 
with holes in their stomachs, on whom very 
interesting observations were made; nay, 
though he more than once mentions Riche- 
rand in the course of his work, he never al- 
ludes to this case, which we can hardly con- 
ceive he would have omitted, had he been 
aware of it. 

But we must avoid getting into any dis- 
putes on these points, and keep ourselves 
rather to the popular matter. 

Alexis St. Martin has lived at intervals 
with Dr. Beaumont, from 1825 up to the 
commencement of the present year ; he has 
enjoyed almost uniform good health, has 
married, and become the father of a family, 
has exerted himself at ordinary employments, 
and lived in the usual manner, allowing Dr. 
Beaumont the free examination of the con- 
tents of his stomach; and as the result of 
these examinations, in which all the ordi- 
nary articles of diet were, by turns, employ- 
ed, a table, exhibiting the length of time in 
which each kind of food undergoes digestion 
in the stomach, has been drawn up, from 
which we take the following, as showing their 
different degrees of digestibility. 

Of Farinacea: Rice boiled soft, was per- 


sago in one hour forty-five minutes; tapioca, 
barley, &c., two hours; bread, fresh, three 
hours—stale, two hours; sponge cake, two 
hours thirty minutes. 

Of Vegetables: Cabbage raw, two hours 
thirty minutes—boiled, four hours, (vinegar 
much assisted its digestion) ; potatoes roast- 
ed, two hours thirty minutes—boiled, three 


° | hours thirty minutes; carrots boiled, three 
of dry and furred tongue, slight nausea, head- | so : ’ Eg 
je gue, os % | hours fifteen minutes; beet boiled, three 


hours forty-five minutes ; turnips boiled, 
three hours thirty minutes ; beans boiled, two 
hours thirty minutes; parsnips boiled, two 


Of Fruit: Apples sour and hard, two hours 


| fifty minutes—mellow, two hours—sweet and 


ripe, one hour thirty minutes; peach mellow, 
one hour thirty minutes. 

Of Fish and Shell Fish: Trout boiled or 
fried, one hour thirty minutes; codfish cured 
and boiled, two hours ; oysters undressed, two 
hours fifty-five minutes—roasted, three hours 
fifteen minutes—stewed, three hours thirty 
minutes ; bass broiled, three hours; flounder 
fried, three hours thirty minutes; salmon 
salted and boiled, four hours. 


Of Poultry, Game, §c,: Turkey roasted 
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two hours thirty minutes—boiled, two hours 
thirty-five minutes ; goose, wild, roast, two 
hours thirty minutes; chicken fricasseed, 
two hours forty-five minutes; fowls, domes- 
tic, boiled or roast, four hours; ducks, tame, 
roast, four hours, wild, roast, four hours 
thirty minutes. 
Of Butcher's Meat, §c. : Soused tripe and 
ig’s feet, fried or boiled, one hour; venison 
steak broiled, one hour thirty-five minutes ; 
calf's or lamb’s liver broiled, two hours ; 
sucking pig, two hours thirty minutes; mut- 
ton, broiled, three hours, boiled, three hours, 
roast, three hours fifteen minutes; beef, fresh, 
broiled, three hours, roasted, three hours, 
lightly salted and boiled, three hours thirty- 
six minutes, old, hard, salted, four hours 
fifteen minutes; pork steak broiled, three 
hours fifteen minutes, lately salted and boiled, 
four hours thirty minutes, stewed, three hours, 
roast, five hours fifteen minutes ; veal broiled, 
four hours, fried, four hours thirty minutes. 
Varieties: Eggs raw, two hours—roasted, 
two hours fifteen minutes—soft- boiled, three 
hours—hard-boiled or fried, three hours thirty 
minutes; custard baked, two hours forty-five 
minutes; milk, two hours; butter and cheese, 
three hours thirty minutes; suet, four hours 
thirty minutes; oil somewhat longer ; apple 
dumpling, three hours, while calf’s-foot jelly 
was digested in little more than half-an-hour. 
Such are the principal of Dr. Beaumont’s 
facts, obtained as the means of numerous re- 
sults. It will be observed, that in many 
points they confirm, in others, differ from the 
tables of Doctors Paris, Prout, Wilson Philip, 
&c. They all, however, agree, that venison 
is one of the most easily digested of meats, 
that white fowls are in general more so than 
brown, beef than veal, and boiled meat than 
meat dressed in any other way. Oily food 
is peculiarly indigestible, and it was only 
consequent upon the use of such, that Dr. 
Beaumont found bile to enter the stomach 
during digestion. From subsequent experi- 
ments made out of the body, he ascertained 
the fact, (which at once explained the above,) 
“that oily or fatty food is sooner digested, 
when there is a small admixture of bile with 
the gastric juice.” Of course, such food 
should be cautiously abstained from, by all 
persons labouring under bilious complaints. 
There are many points of great interest, 
for which we must refer to the book itself: 
we are very far from agreeing with all Dr. 
Beaumont’s conclusiuns, several of which are 
drawn with great looseness indeed, but we 
cannot refrain from bearing testimony to his 
unwearied perseverance in continuing his 
inquiries for such a long period ; and equally 
admirable, we think, must be the temper of 
his patient, who so long submitted to them. 


The West India Sketch Book. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 


We have only gone, and that hastily, over 
the first volume of this work, and should 
therefore have deferred our notice, but, that 
we thought the readers of Henry Coleridge's 
clever book on the West Indies, might like 
to hear a few more anecdotes of their old ac- 
quaintance, Audain the fighting parson :— 
“He commenced his career in life as a mid- 
shipman in the navy; but it is evident that he 
possessed a soul above the restraint which that 
office imposed upon him, and he gave up ‘ watch 
and watch,’ and reefing topsails, for a province 
of action which might better suit his inclinations 








and his talents. * * * And he therefore ex- 
changed an existence for a living, by appearing 
on the theatre of life in the character of a par- 
son. The West Indies, of all places in the 
world, presented an extensive field for the exer- 
cise of his sacred calling, but it proved too cir- 
cumscribed for a mind that knew no bounds ; 
and in order to fill up the hiatus between his 
occasional avocations in the church, he at length 
yielded to its craving solicitude after more active 
and profitable occupation, by embarking in the 
business of an auctioneer, and the more hazardous 
speculations attendant upon privateering. * * * 

“In the pulpit he was eloquent and persua- 
sive, manifesting all the energy of a devout 
spirit, in his sale-room he was equally happy in 
engaging the attention of his hearers, and in 
all the various details of his privateering exploits, 
he was no less distinguished for zeal, ability, 
and courage. * * * 

“ He was engaged in the pulpit when the re- 
port of a cannon was heard from seaward. From 
his station, as well as from other parts of the 
church, a clear view of the harbour was ob- 
tained, and a vessel shortly afterwards appeared 
in the offing crossing the entrance; another re- 
port was presently heard, and the shot which 
was seen to throw up the water where it lodged 
in the direction of her course, gave evident 
token that it proceeded from another vessel that 
was in chase of her. It is scarce to be supposed, 
that the attention of the congregation was not 
more or less diverted from the purposes of de- 
votion. Audain for awhile proceeded in his 
discourse, occasionally taking parenthetical 
glances at the vessel, until the appearance of a 
frigate under a crowd of sail, and nearly be- 
calmed, left no doubt on his mind that she was 
in pursuit of an enemy. This was quite irre- 
sistible; the prospect of a bit of worldly glory 
at once superseded for a time all other consi- 
derations: he dissolved the congregation by 
quitting the pulpit in haste, and proceeding to 
the beach, in a few minutes he was on board his 
privateer, and under weigh to join in the chase. 
The use of his sweeps, and the aid of a light 
breeze which prevailed near the land, gave 
Audain great advantage in the pursuit over the 
frigate in a calm, and he presently disappeared 
behind the headland which forms one side of the 
harbour’s mouth. Many persons ascended the 
heights to get a view of the anticipated fight, 
and the report of firing announced to those in 
the Road Town, whose speculations were upon 
tiptoe, that the conflict had begun. Audain 
was the first to board, and followed by his men, 
he was master of the prize before the frigate 
came within hail, and when she approached he 
was required to repair on board. He was not 
long in settling the point to his own satisfaction, 
that something on the score of courtesy, and 
respect to the national flag, was due from him, 
although not so ready to yield admission that 
the frigate had a right of participation in the 
prize, without having shared in the fight. Upon 
reaching the quarter-deck, he encountered in 
Captain B d, an old shipmate in the days of 
his nautical minority, and after mutual inquiries, 
congratulations, retrospections, and so forth, it 
was arranged that Audain should act as prize- 
master and prize-agent, to have the capture 
adjudicated in the Admiralty Court of Tortola. 
The frigate proceeded on her cruise, the prize 
was ultimately condemned and sold, and the 
proceeds, ‘ errors and omissions excepted,’ were 
sufficient—to pay the expenses. * * * 

“ Audain’s auction-room was in the vicinity of 
the burial-ground: he had mounted the ros- 
trum, and was expatiating on the merits of each 
succeeding lot, now and then provoking a laugh 
from his auditors by a ludicrous suggestion, a 
double entendre, or quaint witticism, but invaria- 
bly observing a dignified demeanour the moment 
he found his rhetoric had failed to induce 





another bidding, and that his hammer was to 
pronounce his decision. He had frequently 
looked at his watch as the sale proceeded, as 
if marking the progress of time towards another 
engagement; and as it drew to a close, it was 
evident, by the rapidity of his movements and 
the urgency of his demeanour, that he wished 
it terminated. This was more apparent from 
the frequency of his directing his attention 
through a window to some object outside, until 
at lengh arriving at the last lot, he gave solemn 
assurance that he could not ‘dwell ;’ and having 
pronounced those prophetic words, ‘ going, going, 
going,’ still having his eye askance toward the 
window, the sound of the hammer seemed to give 
impetus to his movements, and to declare him 
gone, for he disappeared in a moment. 

‘** The object which had engaged his attention 
was a passing funeral, and it suddenly brought 
to his recollection that he had been required to 
perform the ceremony of burial himself. Mor- 
tified at being supplanted in his professional 
vocation, it was with difficulty he could suppress 
the workings of his inward man, and his eye 
followed, and his proceedings kept pace with 
the procession till it reached the grave: and 
as the hammer gave emphatic decision to the 
contest for the last lot, the crowd had assembled 
round the appointed receptacle for the remains 
of the deceased. Hither Audain proceeded, and 
he reached the spot just as his rival com- 
menced the service and uttered the words, ‘I 
am the resurrection’—‘ Stand aside,’ said Au- 
dain, ‘I am the resurrection!’ and he proceeded 
with the ceremony, with the utmost composure, 
whilst the assembled crowd gaped wild astonish- 
ment.” 


Having now taken leave of the West In- 
dian parson, we may as well introduce our 
readers to a West Indian skipper :— 

“*Itis the Cyclops,’ said Captain Dove, who 
had been some time examining with a spy-glass 
an object, which, to the naked eye, was scarce 
perceptible, and when detected was not bigger 
than the point of a needle erect from the hori- 
zon, but which was evidently the mast of a ves- 
sel, so distant from us that her hull was far be- 
low the verge of it. ‘I'll wager my life it is the 
Cyclops,’ he repeated, not appearing to regard 
our scruples, ‘she lay at Gravesend with the 
Venus, and I knowher by the splice in her main- 
top-gallant stay.’ * * * ‘If it is not,’ said he, 
* I don’t know a bowsprit from a marline spike, 
and I was never deceived but once.’ We had 
seated ourselves on the companion, regarding 
the lulling of the storm and the gradual closing 
of the day. Captain Dove had already taken 
his third glass of ‘ gin and water,’ and his ratio- 
cinative faculties had acquired a fluency under 
the influence of smoking. ‘ I'll tell you how it 
was,’ he continued; ‘the Melpomene has 
arrived before us, said I, as we were standing 
into Portsmouth Harbour ; “ that’s impossible,” 
said Captain O’Brien of the Vixen, who had lost 
his ship, and came home passenger with me; 
and I thought so myself, but there she was, on 
the other side of a number of vessels whose 
masts and yards looked like a forest of firs ;— 
I could only see her mainmast—“ it’s impos- 
sible,” said O’Brien again, “she sails like a 
washing tub”—that was true enough, and my 
little ship, the Grasshopper, was built like a 
wedge, and sailed like a flying fish, nothing could 
reach her. I have had ten knots out of her on 
a bowline many times—and I don’t forget how 
I astonished the Commodore on the passage 
home; we started under convoy, about a hun-~ 
dred sail of us, and there were some desperate 
heavy sailers among ’em: my little ship was 
always a-head of her station with her topsails 
lowered on the caps, while some of ’em were 
under royals and studding-sails. The commo- 
dore got in a rage, and now and then sent a shot 
across our bows, which obliged us to luff round 
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and heave to; one day we were about four 


points on his weather bow a-head of our station | 


—whiz came a shot, and up went a signal call- 
ing me on board. Lord Colville commanded the 
convoy, and these lords always carry their autho- 
rity under sky-scrapers and heavenly-disturbers. 
Whew! when I got on board, at the same time 
with two other masters, his Lordship began 
paying out handsomely. 

“*What is the reason you don’t keep your 
ships in their stations? what ship do you be- 
long to, Sir?’ 

“« *T don’t belong to any ship, my Lord.’ 

“*The devil you don’t—then pray, Sir, what 
brig?’ 

“ *No brig, either.’ 

‘« What do you mean, Sir?’ said he. 

“¢Why,’ said I—‘I mean that the ship 
belongs to me.’ ”’ 

“This peroration was accompanied with a 
short suppressed laugh, that appeared the pro- 
longation of an inward sensation of joy, which 
shook his sides and caused him to hitch up his 
trousers as if to give it accommodation; he 
walked a few steps, and returned, as if suddenly 
furnished with supplementary information. 

“¢T can’t help her sailing faster than any 
other ship in the fleet, says I; his Lordship 
did’nt know what to do, whether to jump down 
my throat, or knock me down with the speaking 
trumpet; but, he threatened to blow the Grass- 
hopper out of the water with a broadside, if she 
was out of her station again. Avast heaving, 
thought I to myself—I’ll give you an opportu- 
nity before next watch,’—the Grasshopper was 
not in her station three hours afterwards. It 
was no sooner dark, than I clapped every stitch 
upon her she could carry, and in the morning 
she was out of sight. I staked her sailing, and 
a dozen twelve pounders, with a good crew, 
against her insurance—boy ! a glass of gin and 
water— 

“* «Well, as I was saying, we arrived in Ports- 
mouth harbour, and I betted O’Brien that the 
Melpomene had arrived, but I was deceived, it 
was only her mainmast, which being too short 
for her, she had left it in the dock-yard at Rio, 
and another ship had got it.’ ” 


As this work is not likely to be published 


for some short time, we shall defer all further 
extract and comment. 





An Account of His Majesty's Mission to 
Persia in 1807—11. By Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges, Bart. 2vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Bohn. 

Tuere is no Asiatic kingdom, in whose poli- 

tical condition Englishmen have felt, and 

should feel, so deep an interest, as Persia. It 
forms the barrier between our Asiatic domi- 
nions and the European powers most likely 
to contend with us for their possession ; every 
revolution by which it is convulsed, necessa- 
rily changes the condition of all central and 
south-western Asia; the security of British 

India is bound up with its existence as an 

independent nation, and the prosperity of 

our eastern dominions will increase or dimi- 

nish, just as Persia is prosperous or miserable. 

It cannot be said, that Persia has received 

less of public attention than its importance 

demanded, both the Ouseleys, Malcolm, Mo- 
rier, Fraser, and many others, have rendered 
its institutions, its manners, its customs, the 
strength and the weakness of its national 
character, familiar to general readers: a 
charge of Kuzzilbashes has been as often de- 
scribed as a charge of dragoons; and the 
jokes on the rogueries of Syeds and Moollahs, 
are as common as those on the tricks of monks 
and friars. Sir H. Jones Brydges, however, 














fears that the quality of our information bears 
a very small proportion to its quantity; he 
deems that we impute to the Persians as vices, 
some trifling peculiarities, which only appear 
criminal because they are inconsistent with 
European customs; their mendacity he re- 
solves into a fagon de parler, and monstrous 
flattery into excessive politeness. There 
may be, indeed there is, much truth in these 
extenuating pleas: they induce us to pardon 
the Persians ; but they by no means incline 


us to forgive the European who would ad- | 


dress his sovereign or superior, in terms of 
oriental adulation. We regret that Sir H. J. 
Brydges should address the monarch of a free 
people, in terms only fit for the trembling 
slave, that crouches at the feet of an eastern 
despot. The historian of the Kajirs, would 
scarcely have said to Fatteh Ali, or his more 
formidable uncle, 

“His Majesty’s gracious permission to lay 
such a trifle as this volume at his feet, renders 
me perfectly indifferent to all the censures which 
private or public criticism may think proper to 
make on it.” 

The work is sullied by some other passages 
of the same kind,—especially by a conversa- 
tion, which our author declares that he had 
with the Persian monarch, respecting the 
royal family of Great Britain ; we trust it is 
apocryphal, for, if fairly reported, the Am- 
bassador misled the Shah most amazingly. 

We mention these blemishes in the very 
outset, because they stand glaringly at the 
head and front of the volume, and are likely 
to raise needless suspicions in the mind of 
the reader: if, in this instance, Sir Harford 
has incautiously acted as a Persian, we find 
him on every other occasion a perfect Eng- 
lish gentleman. 

Sir Harford thrice visited Persia: first, from 
curiosity, in 1787; secondly, as a commercial 
resident at Bushire in 1791; and thirdly, as 
Ambassador from the King of England. On 
the second occasion, more than forty years 
ago, he became acquainted with the Zend 
sovereign, the gallant but unfortunate Lutf 
Ali Khan ; he saw him amid all the splendour 
of his magnificent court at Shiraz, and he 
sat with him on a horse-cloth under a ruined 
tent, when flying from his rival Aga Mo- 
hammed Khan, the founder of the Kajir, 
which is now the reigning dynasty. The 
horrible fate of this unhappy monarch need 
not be recorded, but we cannot forbear ex- 
tracting the striking example of the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, afforded by the life of his 
son. During his first visit to Shiraz, Sir 
Harford records the following incident :— 

“The evening before the king marched, I 
happened to go into the garden of Koulah 
Fringee, to which I had free admittance; and 
there I saw the king’s son, a boy about seven 
years old, with his tutor or Lala. I would wil- 
lingly have avoided the little Prince; but he 
sent one of his attendants after me, to desire 
me to come to him. On coming up to him, and 
saluting him, he said: ‘ You are the Fringee 
my father so often talks of. You brought him 
a pretty musical clock: did you bring nothing 
for me? I shall be king to-morrow, whilst my 
father is away; and you must come to see me, 
as you were used to visit him.’ I was delighted 
with the child, and replied, ‘What does your 
highness wish for?’ ‘ Lala,’ he replied, ‘ tells 
me the best penknives are made in your coun- 
try: do give me one. And my Dy (i.e. my 
nurse) says the scissors you make are better 


| than ours: pray give me also a pair of scissors 
for Dy.’ 


I happened to have a very fine pen- 











knife in my pocket, which I immediately pre. 
sented him; and told him, that when I went 
home I would send him two or three more, and 
scissors for his Dy. The child, in the gaiety of 
his little heart, exclaimed, ‘O! you area good 
man!’ He kept me walking and talking with 
him near an hour; and I never saw a prettier. 
behaved, handsomer, or more intelligent child,” 

Nearly a quarter of a century afterwards, 


| Sir Harford found this interesting prince a 
| mutilated slave, but still retaining some of 


the lofty spirit that distinguished the Zends: 

“« Next day, in the evening, I was prepared 
to receive the Prince Khosrow. He came at. 
tended by a number of servants, and some of 
the Shah’s ferashees ; and I went out of my tent 
to meet and receive him. We both entered the 
tent together, but he forbade any one of his re. 
tinue to follow him. I led him by the hand to 
that part of the tent which is considered the 


| place of honour, and desired him to seat him. 
| self, which he did. I stood for some little time, 


as if to give him an opportunity of bidding me 
to sitdown. He rose, however, in great agita- 
tion, clasped me in his arms, and burst into a 


| violent flood of tears. When he spoke, he said; 


—‘ the Shah is very good to allow me to come 
and see my father’s old and steady friend. | 
have constantly (said he) longed for this, ever 
since I heard you had arrived at Teheran, but 
I was afraid to ask permission to visit you, but 
Meerza Bozurg, who is in the place of a father 
to me, told me to have patience, and he would 
bring it about for me; last night, after you left 
the Shah, he sent for me, and told me I had his 
leave to visit you to-day; you may guess with 
what pleasure I have availed myself of this per- 
mission. We then both sat down, and began 
to talk about former times at Schyras. I asked 
him if he remembered our conversation in the 
Baugee Vakeel. ‘ To show you I do,’ said he, 
(to my great surprise) ‘ I will ask you for an- 
other penknife and pair of scissors for my dy.’ 
He then told me that the Shah was extremely 
kind to him, and that he rendered his situation 
as little irksome to him as possible. ‘ My Lord, 
said I, ‘is there anything in the world that I 
can do for you; is there anything you wish that 
I can procure for you?’—he answered ‘ No;' 
and afterwards made a most minute inquiry of 
everything which had passed at Keshdt, between 
his father and myself, and rising, said:—‘I 
bless God I have lived to see two things; the 
one, that I saw the scoundrel, Hajee Ibrahim, 
deprived of sight; the other, that I have, to- 
day, met and conversed with one of the best 
and steadiest of my noble father’s friends. | 
will hope I shall see you again ; but to meet 
often, even if the Shah would allow it, cannot 
be prudent or good for either of us; it will even 
now take some time before I shall recover the 
temper of mind and contentment which I pos- 
sessed before I saw you.’ He embraced me 
again, and I accompanied him to his horse, 
which was brought to him outside of the tent. 
As he was mounting, he said, loud enough for 
his people to hear, and with a smile on his coun- 
tenance; ‘ Bareculla, (i. e. well done,) this is 
very fine, I am a slave, and you are an Ambas- 
sador. The loss he had suffered had left a very 
imperfect outline of what his figure would have 
been; but even the effect which that dreadful 
privation always has on the countenance, had 
not yet entirely destroyed the beauty and dig- 
nity of his:—his mind, however, appeared to 
me, to be such as I should have supposed the 
son of Luft Ally Khan to have possessed. The 
next time I saw the Shah, after this visit, he 
asked me what I had said or done to Khosrow, 
‘for, (said he) ‘ poor fellow, he did nothing but 
cry all the evening, when he came from you.’’ 
Sir Harford was as fortunate in conciliat- 
ing the favour of Fatteh Ali, in his character 
of an Ambassador, as he was in gaining the 
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friendship of Lutf Ali, when simply a mer- 
chant. ‘The anecdotes he relates, are highly 
creditable to the Shah, but not the least so 
js the kindness shown to Prince Khosrow, 
who was mutilated by Fatteh Ali’s uncle and 
redecessor. We shall extract some anec- 
dotes illustrating this monarch’s character, 
and the economy of his court, which Sir 
Harford was allowed to view more nearly 
than any other European envoy. Ifthe cur- 
rent report of Fatteh Ali’s death be true, its 


occurrence so soon after the death of Abbas | 


Mirza will probably involve Persia in a new 
series of calamitous civil wars. 


The following plan of providing for the | 


education of younger children, is ingenious 
and novel :— 

“ Some time before, in private conversation 
between the King and his Minister, the latter, 
by way of pleasing the former, complimented 
him on his numerous progeny; and, unfor- 
tunately for himself, lamented that he had none. 
‘Gad so,’ said the Shah, ‘if that is the case, I 
will do the kindest thing in the world by you; 
one of my ladies was brought to bed last night 
of a Prince, and as soon as he is fit to move, I 
will send him to you, with nurses, and eunuchs, 
and other requisites of a proper establishment ; 
and you shall adopt him and bring him up; and 
so you will have a child without any trouble.’ 
In a little time afterwards, to the poor Meerza’s 


great confusion, all that was promised arrived. | 
breakfast, like the breakfast of all other Per- 


This urchin was now about six years old, and 


the trouble he gave the old man, and the ex- | 


pense he put him to, was vexatious, and this the 
Shah knew well. As an instance, I happened 
one morning at Teheran to wish to see the 
Meerza before he went to Court. 
early, and I was shewn into an apartment near 
the harem, very richly furnished; but to my 


great astonishment, all the costly brocade 
cushions and mattrasses, covered with Cashmere 
shawls, were slashed as if with a knife, in dif- 


ferent places. Shortly after, the Meerza made 
his appearance, and as soon as we had sat down, 
he said with a great sigh, ‘ See what pretty work 
my princely son made here last night, because I 
refused to purchase some very costly jewels for 
his mother. God bless your country, where no 
man is obliged to maintain a child whom he 
does not beget.’—‘ Do not be too sure of that, 
Meerza,’ said I, ‘though you may be sure the 
King of England never sends his sons or daugh- 
ters to his Ministers to be maintained and 
brought up.’ ” 

Fatteh Ali seems to have puzzled himself 
exceedingly in his attempts to understand 
the nature of the British government; but 
some of his remarks on this subject, show 
more extensive knowledge than might have 
been expected. ‘There is some reason in his 
speculations on the consequences of introduc- 
ing aconstitutional government into Persia: 

“‘ Notwithstanding the oddity—and, perhaps, 
what other people might choose to call the ab- 
surdity—of these questions, it was most evident 
to me, that the Shah possessed not only a very 
strong, but a very amiable mind; and the re- 
marks which he made, and the inferences he 
drew from time to time, manifested very con- 
siderable powers of reflection. He said: ‘I 
can easily conceive how a country, under such 
regulations as you state England to be, may do 
all that you say; but I have no idea, if [ was to 
attempt to-morrow to introduce such things 
here, how we should all live, or how there would 
be any government at all. Supposing I was to 
call a Parliament at Teheran, and deliver up to 
it the whole power of taxation, I should then 
hever get a penny—for no Persian parts with 
money, unless he is obliged to do it; and more 
than that, the Khans would be for making the 





It was very | 





buckalls pay all, and the buckalls would be for 
doing the same thing by the Khans.t It must 
take a long time to make such a Government, 
and such a people, as yours. Our Government 
is simple, and the people know all about it in a 
day. Our laws are much simpler than yours,— 
and so far they are better: and I know by ex- 
perience, that, under these laws, and under this 
Government, Persia has improved very much 
since I came to the throne.’ ” 

Neither the Shah nor his ministers hold a 
sinecure office: there are few European 


monarchs who would like to go through the | 
| routine of the following “ journal of a day”’ : 


** | will now relate all that J know, and all 


that J believe, as to the manner in which the | 


Shah spends his time at Tzheran. Like all 
other Mohammedans, he rises from bed at the 
specified hour for the morning prayer, and before 
he performs it, most probably makes use of the 
hot bath. In a very short time after this, I 
believe there is a general assemblage of the 
ladies of the palace, and the very younger chil- 
dren, which a person, whom I consider to have 
had good means of obtaining information, as- 
sured me was anything but an agreeable passe- 
temps for the Shah; for he had then so many 
complaints to hear, so many jealousies to settle, 
so many pretensions to jewels and other favors, 
put forth to him, that perhaps when the Shah 
said to me one day,—‘ Your fringees ought to 
bless God that your law allows you but one 
wife,’ he spoke feelingly. * * * The Shah’s 


sians, is extremely light, nor does it consist of 
other things (though, perhaps, of a more choice 
quality) than those of a Persian gentleman in 
easy circumstances, except being served in 
richer and more beautiful utensils. About eight 
in summer, and nine in winter, the great minis- 
ters are admitted to a private audience, at which 
everything is settled that is to pass or be per- 
formed at the approaching court; and when any 
of the ministers take the interests of any indivi- 
dual under their protection, it is at this time 
they are laid before the Shah: the report of 
what has passed in the city, during the preced- 
ing night, is made here also.” 

From thence, he proceeds to the hall of 
public audience :— 

“ At this court all presentations take place, 
all public honours are conferred, all promotions 
are declared, and, what may appear strange to 
us, al! public executions of criminals take place, 
within twenty to thirty feet of the Shah. The 
present Shah, who is a very humane person, when 
he first came to the throne, whenever an exe- 
cution took place, found himself obliged (which 
the Persians considered as very effeminate) to 
turn his head aside. Meerza Bozurg one day 
made a remark to me, which I think a very ju- 
dicious one. He said, ‘ Our kings, speaking of 
them generally, are more careless about shed- 
ding blood than they otherwise would be, perhaps, 
from the circumstance of the frequent execu- 
tions which take place before them; for depend 
upon it, the first sight of human blood, strikes 
all of us with more or less horror and remorse, 
but the oftener we see it shed, the lighter we 
esteem its value.’ This court seldom continues 


| beyond half-past twelve. The ministers, after it 


breaks up, have generally a few minutes audience 
with the Shah, before he retires to the harem.” 

Dinner is then served, after which comes 
an evening court, and a review of the troops, 
which is always a tedious affair, as the soldiers 
are inspected individually. But the labours 
of the day are not yet over :— 

“ After the prayer appointed to be said at the 
close of the evening, the Shah appears again in 
public, by candle-light, and this is generally 


+ The Khans are the lords, the buckalls are the bur- 





. gesses. 








called Meglis-e-Shah, or the King’s Assembly» 
at which none appear but the great Ministers: 
and such as have the entrée ; and amongst these 
the Poet Laureate, if I may use the expression, 
and the Wukaa Nevees, or King’s Historian, 
seldom fail of being present. This assembly, or 
court, usually finishes about eight or nine, and 
the Shah then retires. How the Shah passes 
his hours from that time to the time of rest, I 
never could exactly learn, but I have reason to 
think the present Shah is fond of being read to, 
—is fond of vocal and instrumental music,—is 
fond of the conversation and society of such 
ladies as have agreeable voices, and can divert 
him with tales and stories;—and particularly 
fond of hearing such of them as are adepts re- 
cite, either the heroic, the lyric, or amatory 
poetry of Persia, in recitative. It may be ima- 
gined, therefore, that he employs this part of 
his time in some one or other of these modes of 
relaxation ; especially as he has what the Per- 
sians call a very pretty turn for poetry.” 

Fatteh Ali's literary talents are of a higher 
order than Sir Harford represents them : 
his Divan, or collection of poems, contains 
some pieces worthy of the golden age of Per- 
sian literature ; and there is reason to believe 
that he had some share in preparing the 
‘ History of the Kajirs,’ part of which was 
translated and published by our author last 
year. We had hoped that Sir Harford would 
have completed this work by translating the 
remainder, containing the Persian History 
from 1811 to 1825; and we trust that the 
Persian author will fulfil his promise of con- 
tinuing the annals down to the beginning of 
the present year. 

Among the general descriptions of Persian 
manners given us by Sir Harford, we were 
most entertained by his account of a race ; 
and as we believe that he is the first who has 
described the Persian Newmarket, we shall 
extract a part of the narrative :— 


*« Previous to the King of Persia’s marching 
from Tzheran, we were invited to be present at 
the horse-races which take place every year at 
that capital, in the presence of the Shah. These 
races are on a different plan, and for a different 
purpose, from ours, which are designed prin- 
cipally to try the speed’ of our horses,—theirs 
principally to try their bottom and stamina. 
Ours are kept up very much for the purpose of 
gambling,—theirs for a purpose connected with 
their irregular military excursions. The dis- 
tance which the horses have to run, according 
to what I was told, is about thirty miles. They 
start long before day-break, and the winning- 
post being the tentin which the King of Persia 
sits to see them come in, which they reach a 
little before seven in the morning. The race, in 
fact, is against time, till the horses that have 
been able to keep time arrive within sight of 
the royal tent, and then a start is made, who 
shall reach the goal first. The horses them- 
selves are of the very largest and stoutest Tur- 
coman breed, and for some time before the 
races took place, we had frequently seen several 
of them training. The horses were rode by the 
merest urchins of boys, who certainly appeared 
to have no command of them, particularly as 
they were all ridden with simple snaffle bridles. 
It appeared wonderful to us, how upon horses, 
the most of which were nearly, and some quite, 
seventeen hands, these little fellows, whose legs 
could do little more than span the back of the 
animal, kept their seats, and the alacrity with 
which, after passing the King’s tent, they tum- 
bled off, to run and claim the prize which the 
animal had merited. These prizes are all given 
by the King, and, as far as I recollect, that year 
they were placed in bags, all marked, both in 
value, and numerically,—No. 1, 300, No. 2, 
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200, No. 3, 150, No.4, 100, No. 5, 100 tomans, 


or about as many pounds sterling. These were 
laced immediately before the King, as he sat 
in a kind of koucey, or chair; and the children- 
jockeys, after kissing the border of the King’s 
carpet, and receiving a gracious nod, word, or 
smile, from His Majesty, touched the bags, 
made a profound reverence, and departed, with 
a person carrying the bag they had respectively 
won for their masters. The King’s own boys 
were very low-spirited and disappointed this 
year, as they neither obtained the first nor second 
prize. * * * 
“ It is pleasing to find that there are times, 
sights, and circumstances, when the severest 
despotism finds itself obliged to allow the feel- 
ings of the people to have their free course and 
expression. I doubt whether there be a place 
in the world, where, generally speaking, when 
the people are collected in a mass, and in pre- 
sence of their ruler, a more submissive and 
silent awe is exhibited; yet at the instant when 
the horses came in sight of the King’s tent, and 
made their start, all order seemed at an end; 
ranks were broken, and shouts and cries were 
heard from one end of the line to the other,— 
now ‘Green!’ now ‘Red!’ now ‘ Blue !’—ac- 
cording to the colours of the handkerchiefs, 
which the boys who rode the horses had tied 
round their heads; and not only this, but 
* Bravo, such a Khan!’ as his horse was gaining 
ground ; ‘ How now, lubberly Shah!’ when the 
King’s horse was losing ground ; ‘ Holloa! sni- 
velling Prince!’ when one of the little Prince’s 
horses was fast dropping behind. And all this 
uproar and motion went on, even to the annoy- 
ance, and almost danger of the race, notwith- 
standing the King’s clerks of the course, or 
Jferaushes, never ceased playing away with their 
long sticks, to keep the course clear. The Shah 
himself, as the horses came in sight, stood before 
his tent, clapped his hands, talked loud to those 
about him, and evidently showed us, that, when 
certain passions or feelings are excited, there is 
no difference in the clay of which the china is 
made, though there certainly is in the painting 
and gilding with which the vase may be adorned, 
as well as in the position in which the vase may 
be placed.” 

The oriental imagery of the last sentence 
leads us to say a few words respecting our 
Ambassador’s position, which is detailed in 
what may be called the polemical portion of 
the work. Sir Harford Jones was sent Am- 
bassador from the King of England, to 
counteract the influence of French counsels 
at the court of Teheran, when Napoleon was 
suspected of contemplating an overland 
journey to India. Nearly at the same time 
Captain, afterwards Sir John Malcolm, was 
sent on the same mission by the Governor- 
general of India, Lord Minto, who seems to 
have looked upon himself as a kind of feuda- 
tory sovereign. Captain Malcolm was the 
first to reach Persia, but he was not permit- 
ted to enter the country, and he returned to 
India, where he strongly recommended the 
local government to fit out an expedition, 
seize an island in the Persian Gulph, and 
terrify Fatteh Ali into friendship. Sir Har- 
ford Jones, however, proceeded to the court 
of Teheran, concluded a treaty with the Per- 
sians, and prevented the projected expedi- 
tion, much to the annoyance of Captain 
Malcolm and Lord Minto. 

The second volume of this work contains 
an account of the war with the Wahabees, 
and some anecdotes elucidating the present 
condition of the Mohammedan religion. We 
propose to examine these very interesting 





At the close of the reign of Charles IIT., the 
period at which we commence our review of 
Spanish Literature—it may truly be said that 
Spain had reached a comparatively high point in 
the scale of civilization. If, indeed, she had not 
risen to the level of England, France, and some 
parts of Germany—if, owing to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of her condition, she was yet, in 
some respects, below all other civilized nations, 
it must still be confessed that, under the govern- 
ment of the Bourbon princes, she had been gra- 
dually rising from the low estate to which she 
had been degraded by the last sovereigns of the 
House of Austria. The opinions of the court of 
Louis XIV. had been traditionally preserved by 
his Spanish descendants, and they still consi- 
dered the patronage and encouragement of Lite- 
rature as one of the duties and prerogatives of 
royalty. In his sense of this obligation, Charles 
III. surpassed his predecessors Philip V. and 
Ferdinand VI. It had been his ambition, 
while he occupied the throne of Naples, to be 
considered an enlightened and munificent pro- 
tector of literature and science. He regarded 
the discoveries of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
as his best and most certain title to the 
respect of posterity, and his exchange of the 
Neapolitan for the Spanish crown asa step which 
opened a wide and new field for his exertions. 
Yet, though Spain is his debtor to no small 
amount, the extent of her obligation has been 
overrated, by being estimated in comparison 
with the times preceding and succeeding his 
reign, rather than by a consideration of its in- 
trinsic value. Charles was a common-place man, 
though a good king—puerile, unfeeling, bigoted 
in his belief in the “ right divine” of monarchs, 
as well as in his religious creed, but prudent 
and orderly ; as methodical in the discharge 
of his official duties as in the habits of his 
private life, and, in many points, resembling 
his ancestor, the great monarch, when the gay 
licentiousness of his youth had sunk into the 
mechanical and gloomy devotion of his later 
years. 

Spanish Literature, as it existed under the 
first Bourbon monarch, may truly be styled 
an exotic. Philip of Anjou, on his accession 
to the throne, found Spain a desert place, 
almost devoid of any trace of mental cultiva. 
tion. When the wars and troubles, to which 
his disputed succession gave rise, had subsided, 
it became the care of the French prince to root 
out the weeds with which the literary field was 
overspread, and to introduce, in their place, the 
productions of his own country. The vegetation, 
which sprung up from the seeds thus substituted, 
exhibited every sign of foreign origin and forced 
growth. It was dwarfish in stature, and the fruits 
it bore were comparatively flavourless. It became, 
however, in the progress of time, in a degree 
naturalized; it lost some of its original qualities, 
and imbibed many from the soil into which it 
had been transplanted. 

The Spanish writers who flourished during the 
first sixty years of the eighteenth century, were, 
even in their original compositions, nothing more 
than translators. In their anxiety to avoid the 
vices of the old style, they went to the opposite 
extreme. The Spanish writers of the latter part 
of the seventeenth century had run riot into ex- 
travagance, almost to madness. Coldness and 
stiffness have long been denounced as the beset- 
ing sins of French literature, particularly of its 
poetry. We will not stop to inquire whether or 
not the charge has been pushed too far, but we 
are certain that the Spanish writers of the two 
earlier thirds of the eighteenth century are liable 
to it in its fullest extent, and can neither escape 





subjects at an early opportunity. 





LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SPAIN—By Down A. Gauiano. 


justly the fate of imitators, whose works, how. 
ever cleverly executed, must always be deficient 
in the colour and vitality which belong to the 
creations of original minds: how much more so 
when the model itself is chargeable with the 
defects inherent in all copies? If the light of 
genius grows dim when reflected, surely, when 
the original flame is pale, that reflection, how. 
ever faithful the mirror, will be found miserably 
weak, F 
But the tameness and vapidity which we haye 
imputed to the Spanish writers of that period, as 
copyists from French originals, is justly attribut. 
able to the literary code adopted and enforced 
by the government. Spain, like her neighbours, 
possessed an organized literary constitution. The 
neglect to which letters had been abandoned 
under the Austrian princes, might even have been 
productive of some good consequences, had there 
existed in Spain anything like freedom of thought 
or speech ; for it has been laid down (and we 
have no stronger faith in any axiom), that free. 
dom has a better effect upon the growth and 
reproductions of human genius than all that 
protection can do. But the Spanish court, 
under the Austrian princes, did not merely 
neglect—it oppressed: the civil and religious 
despotism of its policy forbade those plants to 
spring forth spontaneously, which, nevertheless, 
it disdained to cultivate. Literature was patro- 
nized by the Bourbon King. Spain had become 
a France in miniature: as the one had her Ver- 
sailles, her Maison du Roi, so also had the other 
her literary corporations. The Royal Academy, 
called de la lengua, held the place of the Aca. 
démie Frangaise. The Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres was represented by the Real 
Academia de la Historia. Whilst, in this latter 
body, memoirs relating to Spanish History were 
read, it was the business of the former (besides 
an official compilation of the Dictionary of the 
National Language) to propose subjects and 
award prizes for literary competition—the deci- 
sion of their comparative merits being left to the 
judgment and passions, or partialities of the 
Academicians. According to the fashion, at that 
time prevalent in France, éloges were the class of 
compositions principally recommended by the 
Academy. 

Thus it was, that Spanish Literature was de- 
nationalized by the domination of French classi- 
cism. Nor did the evil stop here ; the language 
became adulterated as well as the style of its 
writers ; and, as the French language spread, 
and, in consequence, French works became more 
and more widely read, the Spaniards learned to 
think, like their neighbours, and to adopt their 
forms of expression in the embodying of their 
own thoughts. 

But this was not a source of unmixed evil. 
There had been little to praise in the ancient 
literature of Spain, except some happy flights of 
imagination. The practice of the Spanish authors 
during the latter part of the sixteenth, and the 
earlier portion of the seventeenth centuries (a 
period emphatically called the Golden Age of 
Spain) had been to imitate, and that closely, the 
ancient Romans, and the modern Italian writers. 
Historians had made it their business to copy— 
nay, even to translate Livy and Tacitus, while 
poets alternately imitated Virgil and Ovid, and 
Petrarch and Ariosto. With the exception of 
the Cuento picaresco, the drama, and the ballads, 
there is nothing of originality to be found in the 
Spanish writings. The Inquisition, and the un- 
limited despotism of the crown, had their natural 
influences. “One God and one King,” was alike 
the motto of morals and politics ; one undeviat- 
ing line of thinking was the consequence ; and the 
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poundaries as narrow and insurmountable as 
those which confined religious and political opi- 
nions. 

France was a highly-enlightened country at 


the time when her models became an object of | 


jmitation to Spanish authors. A host of great 
writers, in almost every branch of literature, had 
arisen during the brilliant reign of Louis XTV. ; 
and, though the absence of fervid inspiration 
may be laid to the charge of the poets, and 
the prose writers may be taxed with an over- 
courtliness of manner, no country can boast of 
names superior to those of Bossuet and Pascal, 
Fenelon and Massillon, Corneille and Moliere, 
Lesage and Fontenelle, to say nothing of a 
company of less talented, but still respectable, 
writers. The reign of Louis XV. was also dis- 
tinguished by some master spirits, differing 
though not inferior to, their predecessors ; among 
whom we may number Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Buifon, and their followers, From 
these, the Spaniards certainly imbibed, not in- 
spiration indeed, but a healthicr tone of mind; 
they were as men who see a new light; the bent 
of their thoughts was diverted into channels 
hitherto untried. At first they were dazzled and 
misled by the number and novelty of their im- 
pressions; gradually, however, they 
familiar with them. The second 
Spanish authors of the French school made a 
long step in advance of their predecessors : where 
the latter had produced only tame copies, the 
former gave birth to spirited imitations; and, 
trusting something to their own genius, traces of 
originality and national character were soon 
visible in their wntings. There is a wide gulph 
between the verses of Luzan and the poctry of 
Melendez. 

It is worthy of notice, too, that, during the 
times when French authors were principally 
studied and followed, Spanish intellect, awak- 
ened by their influence, began to direct atten- 
tion towards the works of the best ancient writers 
in its native language. Editions of the standard 
works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
followed each other in rapid succession. Criti« 
cism, until then unknown, made its appearance, 
and began to decide upon the merits and defects 
of those writings, which had, till then, been the 
objects of vague praise, and not of intelligent 
admiration,—thus setting its true value upon 
Spanish literature. It was, indeed, too often an- 
preciated according to the standard of French 
criticism ; but the error was one which led the 
way towards a superior and more enlightened 
judgment. It was the error into which Addison 
fell when he wrote his Essays upon Milton, the 
influence of French classicism having also insi- 
muated itself into English literature; and vet 
those Essays, faulty as they may appear to us 
now, first recalled the attention of the British 
public to the merits of their great epic poet, and 
laid the foundation of philosophic literary criti- 
cism. What Addison did for the “ poet blind, 
yet bold,” the Roval Spanish Academy and Don 
Vicente de los Rios did for Cervantes. Until 
the time when the magnificent edition of Don 
Quixote, and the critical analysis prefixed to it 
were published, that immortal work had been 
read and quoted merely as an amusing volume ; 
and it was this imperfect attempt to estimate its 
Merits that was the first cause of their being 
recognized, and, in process of time, more com- 
pletely understood. 


rom, 


became 


The consequence of this recommendation of 
the outward forms of ancient literature as models 
fit for imitation, and these attempts to ascertain 
its intrinsic value, was the infusing a fresher 
spirit into the modern. It must be owned that 
the old Spanish writers had not been eminent 
for original and philosophical conceptions, or 
boldness of thought. A certain monotony of 
subject pervades most of their works. The mo- 
dem Spaniards wanted a literature more in ac- 
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cordance with the age wherein they lived. They 
went to France in quest of new thoughts, and 
occasionally reached England—but not fre- 
quently, for the English language was then, and 
is now, little known in Spain. The French 
philosophers of the seventeenth century were 
their favourite teachers. It would be idle and 
irrelevant, to examine how far they acted wisely 
in thus choosing their instructors. Groaning 


they had few objects among which to select, and 
they seized with avidity upon the works which 
were most within their reach. The boldest spe- 
culations are most welcome to oppressed and 
discontented men ; besides, absolute rule begets 
a habit of passive assent, which retains such in- 
throw off one 
other of their own 
Thus it was that the Spanish reformers 
gave themselves up to the new tenets which 
they secretly adopted, with that very spirit of 
implicit belief and obedience which had been en- 
forced upon them by the institutions of their 
country; and, while the studies of their universi- 


fluence, that, even when men 
yoke, it imposes upon them a 
choice. 





ties remained unchanged, and a barbarous jargon, 
called the Peripateticum, with Ultramontane 
les, and routine Theology, were the sub- 

‘ts of public instruction; the students 
lopted as gospel the works of Locke 

ll 


aie, 


read 
and 
Voltaire and Rousseau, Montesquieu 
and Mahbly—nay, even of Helvetius and D*Hol- 
A printer of Salamanca, Don Fermin de 
r, made it his business to publish transla- 
tions of the boldest French works, probably for 
the use of the youths who filled the schools. 
His name will often meet the eve of such as 
examine the prohibitory edicts of the Inquisi- 
tion; and the frequency of its occurrence, is a 
proof that his labours, in spite of 
were far from fruitless. 


persecution, 


There were some, however, who did not allow 
themselves to be carried, by the principles of 
French philosophy, into the extremes of down- 
right infidelity and demoer liberty. The 
spirit of reform, which was abroad among the 
members of the government, in the years which 
preceded the French revolution—that spirit, 
which stopped at the extirpation of persecuting 
intolerance, the checking of the influence of the 
Roman See, and the amelioration of laws pro- 
ceeding from the throne, had many upholders in 
the Peninsula, among the ruled, as well as their 
rulers. Nay, even the Spanish disciples of 
French philosophy, like many of their masters, 
and, nearly all their brethren in other countries, 
often assumed the tone of moderate reformers, 
and acting in concert with the government, and 
giving utterance to only a part of their principles, 
directed their efforts, not towards the destruc- 
tion, nor even the modification, of the existing 
institutions of their country,—but to the making 
them work favourably to the cause of social 
improvement. Modern Jansenism, that modifica- 
tion of Catholicism, of which Gregoire, in France, 
and Ricci, in Italy, were the most distinguished 
apostles,—found many proselytes among the 
Spaniards; some of them were sincere, though 
some were undoubtedly nothing but infidels in 
disgui Becearia and Filangieri found kin- 
dred spirits among the Spanish magistrates and 
statesmen ; for Campomanes, Jovellanos, and a 
few more, may justly he classed with that school 
of writers. Charles the Third, notwithstanding 
his bigotry, and the influence of his ministers, 
though despotic and not well informed, showed 
some partiality towards the advocates of mode- 
rate reform. ‘The censorship of the press was 
administered with something of a liberal spirit, 
and the reader of the present day, who may 
chance to turn over the leaves of El Censor, a 
periodical of that time, or even of the Apologista 
Universal, another, whereof a monk was editor, 
will be surprised at the principles which were 
| then allowed to be promulgated, under an abso. 





under the yoke of civil and religious tyranny, 








lute government, and in a country where the 
Inquisition was still in existence. 

The reign of Charles the Fourth, which com. 
menced during the later years of the eighteenth 
century, and extended over the earlier ones of 
the present, was an unfortunate one for Spain. 
On coming to the throne, that weak Prince had 
found Spain daily extending in intelligence and 
prosperity ; but whilst his reign witnessed the end 
of the internal happiness, as well as the external 
power of the monarchy, so also did it see the 
progress of intellect hampered and checked, if 
not absolutely arrested. The reins of govern. 
ment were entrusted to the hands of that inex- 
perienced court minion, Godoy, the Prince of 
the Peace, wpon whose character every possible 
term of abuse has been exhausted, and who, 
though not exactly the monster which some 
have represented him, may truly be pronounced 
weak and wicked beyond the frailty and vice of 
ordinary men. It was his fate to rule during 
that period of great peril and anxiety to courts 
and courtiers, the days of the French Revolution ; 
and it is not wonderful that the same jealousy 
and dislike of the press, and the same suspicion 
of all men of talent, which characterized con- 
temporary governments, possessed his also. The 
living Spanish authors had, with few exceptions, 
imbibed the philosophic spirit of the age; though 
some had adopted it in its mildest form, and 
a few, chamelion-like, showed themselves ready 
to exchange its uniform for the gaiety of a court 
livery. Godoy was vain and vacillating — 
young, ambitious, with little talent, and utterly 
devoid of information—sensual and lax in his 
morals, passionate as well as presumptuous, when 
he resolved to become a philosophical minister, 
and a Miecenas of Literature. From being the 
enemy, he became the ally, of the republic— 
the only minister friendly to her among all the 
ancient governments:—from being the natural 
persecutor of philosophical writers, he desired 
to become their protector and friend. He held 
his power by the apparently frail tenure of the 
caprice and submission of a bigoted king, and 
the love of a violent woman. The course he 
had to keep, was a perilous one, for he was hated 
by all parties, and particularly by the religious 
part of the nation. Sometimes he would turn 
round and face his enemies; then again, yield 
to them, when he thought that by so doing he 
could ingratiate himself with his royal masters. 
Thus he pursued a system of alternately patro- 
nizing and persecuting literary men: at one 
time he deprived ‘the Inquisition of its power, 
and threatened it with extinction ; and at an- 
other, employed it to punish his political adver- 
saries. He gave a place in the ministry to 
Jovellanos, the first writer, and the greatest 
man of modern Spain—then thrust him into a 
dungeon. He protected for a while Melendez, 
the restorer and father of modern Spanish 
poetry, and then exiled him. He retained Cien- 
fuegos, who was a writer of the decided phi- 
losophical school, in one of the government 
offices. He refrained from persecuting Quin- 
tana, although his sentiments were known to be 
friendly to popular government, and inimical to 
the throne and the altar as they then existed in 
his country. He was constant in befriending 
Moratin, the comic poet, Estala,a priest, and 
laborious writer, and Arriaza, a lyrical satirist 5 
and the three proved themselves worthy of their 
patron, by the baseness of the flattery which 
they offered up to him, and the war they waged 
against all liberal principles. He patronized, 
too, an authoress of some comedies and lyric 
poetry, who ministered to his passions, and de- 
graded her genius, and debased herself, by writing 
obscene verses of the most infamous description, 

Ina country where political freedom does not 
exist, where authors are confined to subjects 
exclusively literary, the connexion between poli- 
tics and literature cannot be very obvious; yet 
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the very cause which prevents that connexion 
from being outwardly manifested in printed 
works, operates to the cementing and strengthen- 
ing of it in secret. The effect of the burthens 
and restrictions of government upon an opposi- 
tion, is to consolidate it. 

The opening of the present century beheld 
the literary men of Spain marshalled in two 
armies—the one of the Court, the other of the 
People. The former were led by three ac- 
knowledged chiefs, to whom discretionary power 
over the press had been confided, though only 
one of them held the office of Chief Censor, 
(Juez de Imprentas,) and the two others, superior 
to him in literary merit, acted merely as his 
confidential advisers. These three, upon whom 
their adversaries bestowed the title of the Trium- 
virale, were Moratin, Estala, and the Abbé 
Melon,—the last being the official censor allud- 
ed to. Quintana headed the opposition party, 
which revered the names, and followed the 
ancient standards of Jovellanos and Melendez. 

Few were the works either of lasting interest 
as to subject, or of commanding literary merit, 
of which modern Spain could boast; with the 
exception of the treatises upon political economy, 
the laws affecting legislation, by Campomanes, 
and the immortal memoir by Jovellanos, con- 
cerning the laws which affect agriculture, the 
latter part of the eighteenth century had pro- 
duced nothing which could be recommended to 
the attention of foreign nations, or the regard of 
posterity. There was not one historical work 
worth reading. Don Juan Bautista Muiioz 
had begun a History of America, of which the 
first volume was published in 1791; but as this 
work, though recommended by the uncommon 
beauties of its style, contained little beyond 
an introduction, and no continuation was ever 
published, it can be judged of merely as a 
fragment. 

There had been some good sermons published 
by Father Gil, Lavaig, and Don Josef Vela, 
closely imitating in their style the sacred oratory 
of the French. The ‘ Elogios’ by Jovellanos, 
Vargas Ponce, Vieira, Muiioz, Gil, Clemencin, 
Cienfuegos, and a few others, may be charged 
with the defects, and praised for the beauties, 
inherent in this class of composition. Those by 
the eminent man first mentioned, are as elegant 
in style, and as eloquent in language, as any 
similar works with which we are acquainted. 
Count Cabarrus, (though born in France.) one 
of our best modern Spanish writers, had distin- 
guished himself by his academical discourses. 
Even Poetry itself, which has always been more 


cultivated in Spain than any other branch of 


literature, had only given birth to short effusions, 
mostly lyrical—no long poem having appeared. 
Tragedy, and that only in virtue of two or three 
happy productions, which soar above the com- 
mon level, could claim no higher praise than 
may be awarded to respectability ;—Comedy 
h ad Moratin, an author justly admired, in spite 
c inis great defects. 

The ancient Spanish authors, notwithstanding 
the magnitude of the obstacles which they had 


to encounter, had produced some few works of 


considerable importance. Not so the modern ; 
and yet we may boldly assert, that, at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, the Spa- 
niards were more enlightened than their ances- 
tors had ever been. Perhaps this very enlighten- 
ment may account for the inferiority, or at least 
unimportance of their writings. They conceived 
more than they could utter. 
writing History, they had something in view be- 
yond anything which Mariana, Mendoza, Mon- 
cada, or Melo ever dreamed of; and this the 
present state of their government forbade them 
to publish. We may extend the same remark 
to most of the other departments of literature. 
As regards Poetry, the age and their country 
had alike become decidedly unpoetical; and 


If they thought of 





moreover, the field | in which their imagination 
was permitted to revel, was strictly fenced in by 
the statutes of French classicism. 

Hardly any prose work, worthy of mention, 
issued from the press in the course of the eight 
years which intervened between the beginning 


of the present century, and the breaking out of 


the first Spanish revolution. Quintana cannot 
found his best title to literary distinction upon 
the first volume of his Lives of illustrious Spa- 
niards ; the style of the work is harsh and in- 


| correct,—far from reaching, in his narrative, 


that animation with which we are delighted in 
Plutarch ; he has the dryness of Nepos, without 
his elegance. 

That epoch, however, was not unfavourable to 
periodicals. The Memorial Literario, edited by 
M. Olive, and afterwards by M. Carnerero; the 
Regaiion, (Grumbler,) the Minerva, and, above 
all, the Variedades de Ciencias, Literatura y 
Artes, edited by a society, of which Quintana 
was the most distinguished member, were all 
publications of undoubted, though not command- 
ing merit. 

It was about this time that two very bad 
translations became the creed and the watch- 
word of the two opposite literary parties. The 
*Principes de Littérature, by L’Abbé Batteux,a 
paltry work, was translated by M. Arrieta, under 
the patronage of the Z'riumvirs. ‘This transla- 
tion betrayed an utter ignorance even of the 
French language ; and to the body of the work 
there were appended many lengthy dissertations 
upon Spanish literature, mostly derived from 
printed books, ancient and modern; the result 
of which junction was a production, not unjustly 
compared, by the Memorial Literario, to Horace’s 
monster. 

At the same time, Don José Luis Munarriz, a 
partisan of the opposite faction, published 
translation of Blair’s Lectures. With regard to 
the merits of the translation, it must be allowed 
that Munarriz was a little, but only a little, 
superior to Arrieta; but the critical articles 
upon Spanish literature, which were affixed to 
the translation, could boast of originality and 
boldness. They were occasionally severe, often 
unjustly so—oftener with justice. They showed 
a preference of foreign over national literature ; 
and, when Spanish productions were in question, 
of the modern over the ancient writers. These 
judgments were intolerably offensive to national 
vanity and prejudices, and afforded a pretext for 
open hostility. The Triumvirs availed them- 
selves of their official power. 
Blair had prepared an abridgment of his work, 
and when he applied for the necessary permis- 
sion to print it, he was answered by a long and 
hitter critique upon its demerits, terminating 
in a refusal of the licence ; a most unparalleled 
abuse of the powers of censorship, whose oftice 
is merely to forbid the publication of writings 
offensive to religion, politics, or morals, and not 


to take cognizance of literary differences of 


opinion. 


But whilst tyranny, guided by rivalry, thus 
controlled the press in the Spanish metropolis, 
literature was cultivated in some of the provin- 


cial towns. Seville was distinguished amongst 
these; a self-created unauthorized Academy de 
buenas letras was formed there, among the 
members of which were numbered Blanco 
White, (well known in England,) Arjona, Lista, 
and Reinoso, all of them belonging to the priest- 
hood, and then attached to liberal principles, 
together with a few other individuals of inferior, 
though still respectable merit. They occupied 
themselves chiefly with poetry and literary cri- 
ticism; and the Correo de Sevilla was their 
periodical organ. Granada had also its literary 
nursery, from which M. Mora Roca, a young 
man of great poetical genius, who was cut off 
by an untimely death, before he could reach the 


The translator of 





height for which he was qualified by nature,—and 
Martinez de la Rosa, afterwards a senator and 
minister, sprung into notice. An academy was 
even formed in Cadiz, a mercantile town, the 
habits of which had been hitherto singularly 
averse to such pursuits. Its founders were a 
few aspiring young men, whose labours, however, 


| are commendable for nothing bevond the honest 


zeal which actuated them. All these writers 
trod the same path: their only productions were 
short poetical effusions, and scraps of criticism ; 
but in some of these we certainly find evidences 
of powers equal to more important undertakings, 
had their lot been cast under a tree government, 
or in a country which possessed; what was still 
wanting in Spain, a reading public. 


This state of things was soon put an end to, 
by a revolution which first shook, and then de. 
molished, the whole frame of the Spanish mo. 
narchy, and diverted the attention of the Spanish 
people from the pursuit of literature, to the 
chances of civil war, and to scenes of strife 
and confusion. Yet the effects of this revolu. 
tion might have been, and in fact were, partially 
beneficial to the cause of mental improvement, 
rather than otherwise. The spirit of patriotism 
happily employed eloquence and poetry in its 
behalf, to increase the excitement of the people 
against their French invaders. Still, it is true 
that many literary and philosophical men took 
part with the French ; some of them, it may be, 
led by a hope of bettering the condition of their 
country under an enlightened government; 
others, beyond all doubt, actuated by base and 
selfish motives. Nor were there wanting those 
who embraced both causes in succession—and, 
after having, Timotheus-like, sounded the trum. 
pet of patriotic resistance, used it, with weakened 
effect, to lull the aun. which, awhile before, 
they had been so assiduous in raising. Yet the 
opinion which foreigners have adopted, being 
led astray by the misrepresentations of French 
writers, and of the Spanish partisans of Joseph 
Buonaparte, is an erroneous one :—namely, that 
nearly all the Spaniards attached to liberal 
principles, ranged themselves round the French 
standard, whilst the insurgent or patriotic party 
consisted only of the nobles, the priesthood, and 
the mob, with a few writers, the devoted cham. 
pions of tyranny and superstition. So far was 
this from being the case, that most of the leaders 
of the liberals embraced the patriotic cause; 
whereas the Triumvirs, those objects of peculiar 
hatred, exchanged their ancient service for that 
of the new French court,—remaining true to 
their habits of servility, when they changed their 
old principles, to make them suit their new 
masters. Jovellanos, released from his prison, 
was summoned to take part in the patriotic 
government. Cienfuegos died in France, whither 
he had been carried a prisoner, a martyr to his 
devotion to the popular cause ; Quintana became 
the official organ of the insurgent government, 
and wrote nearly all their proclamations and 
manifestos ; Blanco White, Antillon, Capmany, 
Martinez de la Rosa, and a host of writers less 
known, took the same side, and adhered to it 
through good and evil fortune. Melendez, 
and a few more, also gave their testimony in 
favour of the right cause ; and it was owing to 
chance, and their own weakness, that they after- 
wards became followers of the wrongone. Yet, 
it must by no means be understood, that all the 
friends of improvement, and none of opposite 
opinions, declared for the patriotic cause. On 
the contrary, many supporters of the most arbi- 
trary principles in government, and the most 
bigoted doctrines in religion, attached them- 


| selves to that party, which, as they under stood 


and declared, had, or ought to have, for its object 


| the upholding of the monarchy and old Spain. 


Many well-meaning individuals, at the same 
time, joined the French invaders, under the per- 


‘ suasion that a cure for the evils, under which 
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—_— 
their nation was labouring, was not to be found 
in the preservation of independence, or the 
creation of a popular power, but in the rightly 
directed efforts of a vigorous and enlightened 
government. ; 

The liberty of the press, which was granted 
py the Cortes, and the comparatively liberal ad- 
ministration of the censorship under the rule of 
Joseph Buonaparte, ought, as they removed ob- 
stacles which had impeded the utterance, and, 
to a certain degree, the generation of thought, to 
have had a beneficial effect upon Spanish litera- 
ture. But these favourable circumstances were, 
of necessity, attended by others of a totally con- 
trary nature. The revolution, and the war 
which was raging in the very heart of the coun- 
try, kept up a perpetual excitement, which 
diverted attention from every subject which 
was not immediately connected with, and bear- 
ing upon, the events of the time. Politics, 
and exclusively the politics of the day, became 
the subject not only of all writings, but even 
of all thoughts. The publications of the pe- 
riod alluded to, could not, therefore, hope to 
awaken any lasting interest; yet it is to them 
that we owe a few of the important works, which 
throw a lustre upon the Spanish literature of the 
present day. Llorente’s * History of the Inqui- 
sition,’ the * Theory of the Cortes, by Marina, the 
‘Examen sobre los delitos de infidencia,’ com- 
monly attributed to Reinoso, may be all ascribed 
to the causes above mentioned. The Cortes of 
1810, elicited more knowledge upon several 
matters, than the Spaniards had credit for pos- 
sessing ; though, of course, it also brought for- 
ward many crude opinions and vague theories. 
Its debates were marked by several happy dis- 
plays of deliberative eloquence (a new exercise 
for the thinkers of Spain), which, considered 
merely as bursts of extempore oratory, would 
do honour to the public speakers of far more 
civilized countries. At the same time, the 
writers of the French party left some favourable 
specimens of their powers in periodicals, and 
other publications. 

The close of the revolution, instead of being 
favourable to the cultivation of mind, by restoring 
peace and order, was fatally the reverse. The 
literary men of Spain had all of them become po- 
liticians, and, with few or no exceptions, had en- 
listed themselves either on the side of the Cortes, 
cr of the French invaders. When the King of 
Spain was restored to his throne, he declared 
himself opposed to both parties, and that with no 
snall degree of severity. Most of the enlightened 
Spaniards became exiles—some were shut up 
in dungeons. Whilst the remains of Melendez 
were buried in a foreign land, Quintana was 
immured in a fortress, and Martinez de la Rosa 
sent to reside amongst galley slaves, in a horrible 
castle, on the coast of Africa. A great jealousy 
of the press,—nay, of whatever tended to en- 
lighten public opinion and to diffuse knowledge, 
made itself manifest in the acts of the Spanish 
Government. Thus the Restoration was doubly 
injurious to Spanish literature—by this inflic- 
tiot of punishment upon those who cultivated 
it,nd the multiplying obstacles in the way of 
thore who might devote themselves to it in fu- 
ture The six years which intervened between 
the restoration and the new revolution would 
be little better than a blank in the literary his- 
tory of Spain, had not the exiles availed them- 
selves of foreign presses, and thus published 
some valuable works. 

It s remarkable that the character of Spanish 
literaure remained unaltered through all the 
Vicisstudes of these times. It was precisely 
the same as it had been lett by Charles. the | 
Third. and consisted, with few exceptions, of | 
short esays. Many clever men might be num- 
bered among its cultivators, but none who could 
lay claim to genius, or to first-rate talents. 
Jovellaaos, belonging to an older generation, 








| against Napoleon broke out, Jovellanos, who had 





may be mentioned as forming the only excep- 
tion to this general remark, as he was the only 
living author whose commanding talents were 
unanimously acknowledged by native and fo- | 
reign critics. He had, however, during the pre- | 
sent century, published only one work; and 
that, though probably the most eloquent of his 
writings, had unfortunately his own personal 
vindication for its subject, and treated of sub- | 
jects connected with the domestic politics and 
history of the national government during the 
first part of the Spanish Revolution. 


{ 
We must now, after having thus generally 
surveyed the march of mind in Spain, descend 
into particulars, by entering into a somewhat | 
detailed examination of the most remarkable | 
productions, and of the talents of the most dis- | 
tinguished writers belonging to the period whereof 

we have proposed to treat. 

The best prose writers of these times, then, 
were Jovellanos, Estala, Capmany, Martinez 
Marina, Conde, Llorente, Reinoso, Vargas Ponce, 
Semper, Quintana, Clemencin, Antillon, Lista, 
Blanco, Argiiclles, Villanueva, Gallardo, Florez 
Estrada, Canga Argiielles, Martinez de la Rosa, 
Mora, Burgos. 

The best poets of the same period were Me- 
lendez, Moratin, Quintana, Cienfuegos, Arriaza, 
Gallego, Reinoso, Lista, Arjona, Martinez de la 
Rosa, the Duke of Frias, Suavedra, Mora Roca, 
Gorostize, Burgos. 


| We have already assigned the first place 
| among these names to— 


Jovritanos.—The history of this illustrious 
man’s life is well known to the English reader, 
and his Memoir upon the laws affecting agricul- 
ture has been often the subject of praise. An ar- 
ticle upon it appeared in one of the earlier num- 
bers of the Edinburgh Review, though it was only 
through the mediuni of a French translation 
that it was made known to the British public. 
A complete translation of the work has been 
appended to Laborde’s ‘ Itinéraire;’ but this 
again was taken, not from the original, but from 
another French version. Some scraps of his 
other compositions have been extracted in the 
Appendix to the work upon Lope de Vega, 
Carpio, Guillen de Castro, and a few more 
Spanish dramatists, written by Lord Holland, 
who was a personal friend of the illustrious Spa- 
niard. The Foreign and the Foreign Quarterly 
Reviews have both of them given articles con- 
taining a sketch of his life, and an examination 
of his political and literary character ; the for- 
mer abounds in extracts, the latter enters into 
details concerning the events in which he took 
a part, and also into a critical examination of 
his productions, collected and individual. Little 
can be added to these notices and judgments, 
which have appeared in such recent and well- 
known publications. 

The opening of the present century was marked 
by an event by no means honourable to those con- 
cerned in it—the imprisonment of this celebrated 
man. He was immured in a convent in the island 
of Majorca, without having undergone even the 
semblance of a trial. From thence he wrote two 
remonstrances or petitions addressed to the King, 
which have been deservedly extolled for the 
moral courage, as well as eloquence, which they 
display ; but the interest which they excited 
ceased when the persecution of which their au- 
thor was the victim came to an end. So long 
as manuscript copies only were circulated, and 
it was a dangerous thing to possess them, they 
were cagerly sought after, transcribed, and read ; 
but as soon as they appeared in print, they were 
discovered to be of no value save as historical 
documents. 

When the insurrection of the Spaniards 


been already released from his captivity in con- 


| trymen. 





sequence of the fall of his persecutor Godoy, 


was summoned to become a member of the 
Central Junta, which, for more than a tweive- 
month, had the government of Spain in its hands. 
He partook of the labours, and of the misfor- 
tunes, and, to a certain extent, shared the odium 
which it was the fate of that body to endure. 


| The last days of his life were embittered by acts 


of popular violence, which he thought amounted 
to personal persecution, though they were, in 
reality, only casual insults, directed against a 
member of the hated and despised Junta, and 
not against the man, who was highly admired 
and respected by the generality of his own coun- 
We owe the work entitled * Don 
Gaspar de Jovellanos 4 sus Compatriotas’ to 
these events. Its writer died sixty-four days 
after it had issued from the press, harassed and 
fatigued—now flying before the French invaders 
—now subject to the suspicions of the patriots, 
and at the mercy of the disturbances arising 
from a state of popular excitement. Having 
reached a somewhat advanced age, the infirmi- 
ties of which had been aggravated by the botlily 
and mental sufferings of many vears, he breathed 
his last in a small town of Asturias, under the 
hospitable roof of a friend, who, whilst he attorded 
the wanderer (as he thought) a temporary rest- 
ing place and asylum, was preparing for him his 
death-bed. 

The melancholy circumstances attending this 
publication invested it with a solemn interest 
which few works can of themselves excite ; but 
it did not need such adventitious aids to recom. 
mend it to the notice of the reading public. Its 
style, its faults, as well as its beauties, are per- 
fectly Ciceronian—it had, indeed, been the pride 
of Jovellanos (and he did not value himself upon 
it without just cause), that he had imbibed the 
spirit of the Roman orator. 

The eloquence of this great writer is solemn, 
dignified, and yet occasionally fervid. The 
stateliness of his style, and the cadence of his 
periods, while they betray the rhetorician, exhi- 
bit also the Spanish judge, of noble (or gentle) 
birth,—of sedate habits,—in whom the ancient 
characteristics of his nation, so discernible in 
all lawyers, while they appear prominently, are 
modified by other traits, the offspring of more 
general and philosophical studies. 

In his earlier years, Jovellanos had been con- 
sidered an innovator, and such he really was ; 
towards the close of his life, though he remained 
still liberal and friendly to all improvement, he 
manifested a certain tendency towards conser- 
vative principles. His * Elogios’ approach the 
pretty in writing, and have something of a 
French air. His ‘Informe sobre un proyecto 
de Ley Agraria,’ is more robust in style. His 
last production, though bordering on the florid, 
is stern in its manner, with all its gorgeousness, 
He was, like his Roman prototype, always ver- 
bose,—a blemish which is chargeable upon 
nearly all the Spanish writers. 

A collection of the several works, written by 
Jovellanos, was long a desideratum in Spanish 
literature. It has, however, been at last pub- 
lished by Don José Gomez Cortinas, one of the 
translators of Bouterwek. This collection is to- 
lerably complete ; but, probably, in consequence 
of existing political circumstances, his most elo- 
quent production, the one we have just alluded 
to, has been omitted. As this treats only of 
events long passed away, and as the principles 
which it contains, though liberal, are far from 
agreeing with those promulgated and enforced 
by the Cortes, it is impossible not to lament the 
state of a country, where even history is so cruelly 
shackled, and where literature is compelled to 
withdraw its best productions from the public 
gaze—if,as may often be the case, they arise out 
of, or refer to the political transactions of past 
years. 

In spite of a few blemishes, Jovellanos exhi- 
bits the best model of Spanish composition. His 
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writings form the connecting bridge between an- 
cient and modern Spain—at once a halting place, 
and the most glorious monument of his own times. 
He has been long quoted as a perfect pattern of 


pure Spanish idiom. Recently, however, a few 
modern Spaniards have refused to acknowledge 
his right to this praise. 
sessed that merit (and it is certain that he made 
great efforts to attain it), it was still a secon- 
dary one—his endeavours aimed at much higher 
things. Not so his contemporary Capmany, who 
is by many considered his rival in this respect 
—nay, by his superior. This learned 
man and laborious writer, made it the entire 
business of his later years to restore the Castilian 
language to its original purity, and, by most 
Spanish judges, he is thought to have succeeded, 
though a few dissent from so favourable a judg- 
ment, and the causes of this dissent will be found 
to rest upon solid ground, if examined calmly 
and impartially. 


some, 


Don Antonio pe Capmany y Montparav 
(he loved to give his whole name,) was born in 
Catalonia. The language of his childhood, 
therefore, was the dialect of that province, which 
partakes more of the Provengul than of the 
Castilian. This was a great disadvantage to a 
writer, who aimed at, and valued himself as 
being a model of true and pure Castilian diction. 
Whatever may be thought of his works, no one 
who knew their author can deny that he spoke 
the language, which he thought he wrote so well, 
very badly. His general accent, nay, often his 
idioms, were entirely Catalonian: therefore, for 
him to write good Castilian, was a feat somewhat 
difficult of performance, and the labour which it 
cost him is discernible in his writings. 

He published, in the earlier part of his career 











some works of general utility and interest. His 
*Questiones criticas’ throw light upon many 


important points of the 
Spain. His * Memorias 
rina, Comercio, v de la ciudad de 
celona,’ are much more amusing than the title 
of the book might lead the reader to expect, 
and are a valuable contribution to the history 
of the middle ages, as they are composed with 
a critical and diligent research, which is rare 
among Spanish authors. His * Apologia de las 
Fiestas de Toros,’ (An Apology for Bull-Fights), 
is a witty piece of sophistry. His collection of 
‘Ancient Treaties of Peace and Alliance be- 
tween the Kings of Arragon and some Moham- 
medan Princes,’ is interesting. On the contrary, 
his * Teatro histérico critico de la Elocuencia 
Espaiiola,’ by no means realizes the expectations 
which its high-sounding title is sure to excite ; 
it is, indeed, little hetter than a book of elegant 
extracts, in which, as is usually the case, the 
spirit of philosophical taste has been lost sight of 
in the selection. The preliminary discourse de- 
serves but little praise; it is written, indeed, in 
tolerably pure Castilian, but in a vicious style, 
and a spirit of that fierce and fiery patriotism, 
which, with a view of serving the author’s own 
country and tongue, counts it a necessary and 
praiseworthy thing to depreciate the merits of 
foreign languages and foreign writers. The sur- 
vey of English literature, which it contains, may 
well make the English reader smile at the pre- 
sumption of a man bold enough to pronounce a 
judgment upon that which he knew so imper- 
fectly. His critical opinions of the authors, 
from whose works he has made extracts, show 
a strange mixture of occasional severity and in- 
judicious praise. 

From the publication of this work it was, that 
Capmany claimed his right to be considered as 
the purest and most idiomatic of Spanish au- 
thors. In the ‘ Filosofia de la Elocuencia,’ ano- 
ther of his works, he had given copious quotations 
from French writers, to illustrate the figures of 
speech, and had, moreover, been guilty of 
gracing his text with Gallic idioms. It was in the 


economical history of 
criticas sobre la Ma- 
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But even if he pos- | 








amounted almost to mania, that he re-wrote this 
work, and gave it a form to which we shall turn 
our attention hereatter. 


| latter part of his life, when his anti-gallic feelings 
| 
| In reality, 


the claims of Capmany to be 
thought a judge against whose decisions, on 
pomts of language, there was to be no appeal, 
rested only upon his very extensive reading in 
Spanish literature. Of the philosophy of lan- 
guage he had only crude and imperfect notions. 
He entered into a controversy with Cienfuegos, 
also a man of learning, but a bad writer, 
| and a decided Gallicist; and though the dispute 

turned upon the question of the one werd delalle 
heing Castilian or not, and Capmany was on the 
right side, he so mismanaged the matter, that, 
accordi 
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g to the all but unanimous judgment of 
impartial readers, he was worsted. 

One of the best of this writer's critical produc. 
tions is his Commentary upon a bad 
translation of Fenelon’s Telemachus, by Covar- 
ruvias. Itshowshis humour to great advantage, 
no less than his acquaintance with his own and 
oe French ites 





Spanish 








own countrymen 
ary of the French and S} 
had already, at a much e 
a work under the title of 
Frances al Espaiiol,’ which, 
fect, was in the main useful. His Disticnnes far 
surpassed all the wretched works which had till 
then assumed that title. It was preceded bya 











though very y imper 








short preface, which was, and continues to be, 
generally admired. This admiration, however, 
ought to be qualified: it is a vigorous and racy 
oop of writing, exhibiting a 

both the Frenc 


knowledge 
hand the Spanish languages, 


great 


ot containing several acute and just observa- 
tions ; but it is disfigured by an involved phrase- 
ology and contused metaphors, and blind national 
prejudices, which almost overlook, if they do not 
wilfully attempt to conceal, the merits of the 
French language. 





But the werk upon which it is known that 
Capmany principally valued himself was his 
patriotic effusion, *Centinela contra Franceses.’ 
In his moments of vanity, (which were of fre- 
quent occurrence.) he has been heard to declare 
that the stout resistance which the Spanish na- 
tion opposed to the power of Napoleon was 
mainly owing to this work. In one edition he 
asserts that the Emperor of the French insisted 
upon its being read to him, while he sate asa 
conqueror in his camp of Chamartin: ney, he 
even reached the point of persuading himself 
that his destruction was eagerly sought by the 
French government. A well authenticated anec- 
dote will show how firmly rooted was this vain- 
glorious belief. During the siege of Cadiz, in 
1810-11-12, while he was sitting at the table of 
the British Ambassador, Sir Henry Wellesley, 
whom he frequently visited, a bomb from the 
French batteries fell near or the house. 
This was a very common occurrence, as a signal 
tower attached to the building, and the neigh- 
bouring steeple of the convent church of ‘St. 
Francis, were a sort of mark against which the 
hesiegers were in the habit of directing their fire ; 
but the vain author interpreted the matter dif. 
ferently, and declared that he was sure the 
French knew that he was in the house, and had 
directed their shells against it mainly for the 
purpose of taking away his life. 








on 





This‘ Centinela’ is Capmany himself, with all 
his prejudices and all his talents,—impetuous, 
eloquent, coarse, quaint,—appealing to the worst 
and to the best passions of the human heart, 
embodying every national peculiarity, breathing 
that fierce spirit of patriotism so productive of 
both good and evil—of the love of our country, 


the hatred of foreigners, even to the i injustice of 
rejecting all improvement which is to be de. 
rived from them. There runs through every 
page a rich vein of broad and coarse humour, 
enlivened by occasional and not unfrequent 
flashes of wit. The French are re epresented as 
« combination of everything that is odious jn 
human nature; even the gallantry and devotion 
to the fair sex, which is the Spaniard’s boast, 
have so far forsaken the author on this occasion, 
that he vents hisanger upon the French women, 
and passes upon them a sentence of sweeping 
concemnation—not on account of thei sir supposed 
texity y of morals, which vulgar error prevailed at 
that time in m: uly countries, and particularly jn 
England—nor even for their love of show and 
harmless spirit of coquetterie, for to these they 
would themselves probably plead guilty,—but for 
their universal and downright ugliness ! The 
politician or the historian, who may desire to be. 
come acquainted with the feclings of the vulgar 
and prejudiced during the earlier part of the 
Spanish insurrection of 1808, would do well to 
read the * Centinela,’ whilst these who are ev. 
rious in literary composition will find it worthy 
of notice for its forcible and idiomatic, though 
| certainly not elegant, style. 

In another production of nearly the same 
date, Capmany has equally exhibited his good 
and bad qualities, both as a man and a writer 
has himself shown his eccentricities and foibles 
no less than his humour and knowledge. The 
proclamations of the Spanish patriotic govern. 
ments, composed by Quintana, had been highly 
admired, and with some justice, though there is 
much in them to offend against good taste and 








Spanish syntax. Capmany was lynx-eyed to 
| these faults, and blind to the merits which 


atoned for them: he published letters at Cadiz 
in 1811, concerning these proclamations, under 
the signature of rood Patriot, who lives in 
concealment at Se ville. * His criticisms are fre- 
quently just, and always biting: not contented 
with noting the literary offences of his adver- 
sary, he attacks his persor al cl cter absurdly 
enough, and even his personal appearance ; and, 
in defiance of all decency, coarsely alludes 
to a misfortune which had destroyed Quin. 
tana’s connubial happiness, of which, too, the 
accused was merely the victim. Nay, Capmany, 
who had been in the habit of visiting Quin- 
tana’s house at Madrid, extends his enmity to 
all those whom he usually met there, and ex- 
posing their real or supposed offences, no matter 
how venial, to public gaze, seems to enjoy the 
havoe which he makes of their reputations. The 
reader must turn away from these letters in dis. 
gust; they were, however, much relished and 
praised by a public fond of scandal, and unfor- 
tunately their literary merits, both as pieces of 
composition and criticism, are of no common de- 
scription. 

Three years after this, Capmany published his 
last edition of the * Filosofia de la Elocuencia.’ 
The title of this work is caleulated to mislead 
the reader, who would naturally expect to find in 
it a philosophical treatise. It is, however, an 
elementary book upon rhetoric, ‘much in the 
style of Quintilian, or rather of Rollin and Cree 
vier. In this, after the manner of a veteran of- 
fender, who feels, as his life draws to its close, 
compunction for the errors and yanities of his 
youth, and does his utmost to atone for them, 
Capmany lamented that, in his first edition of 
this treatise, he had been guilty of a heinous sin 
against patriotism in quoting and praising pas- 
sages of French instead of Spanish writers. In 
his second edition, all these offensive parts were 
struck out of his hook, and replaced by extracts 
from Spanish works. The book itself was totally 
changed, and now appeared, as it were, dressed 
in a national, antiquated, and very fantastic 
garb; and, whilst its author carefully copied the 














to the extravagance of upholding its abuses—of 


idiom, he also imitated the style, and, above all, 
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the peculiarities and defects of his models. The 
following sentence may be selected from many 
of its kind, as a specimen of that bad taste 
which had reigned over Spanish literature in the 
davs of Gracian and Quevedo, and down to a 
much later period, which also Father Isla has 
held up to scorn in his * Fray Gerundio® :— 
“Los antiguos nos daban dentro de una me- 
dalla todo un César; porque los grandes hom- 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


THERE is just now abundant amusement for | 


the sight-seer in this immense and busy city; 


and the inhabitant of almost any quarter of | 


| the town may find food for the eyes in his im- 


mediate neighbourhood. If he abide in the 
Regent’s Park, he may step into the Diorama, 


| and cool himself with the ‘ Moonlight View of 


bres se han de medir de pescuezo arriba.” | 


[The ancients gave us within a medal a whole 
Cesar; for great men are to be measured from 
the neck upwards. ] 

Capmany was a member of the Spanish Cortes 
of 1810, and a decided constitutionalist; but 


he performed a part which will surely startle | 


an English reader, and would be thought very 
extraordinary in either of the British Houses 
of Parliament. He assumed the office of censor 
of the speeches, to watch over their gramma- 


tical purity, and against any transgression of 


the rules of Spanish syntax,—above all, no Gal- 
licism was passed over by him unnoticed and 
unreproved. He often rose to order, foaming at 
the mouth with anger, and his eyes flashing a 
patriotic fire, to denounce some phrase or word 
which he found to be literary high treason. Thus 
he condemned the using of the word members for 
deputies, though it was certainly an English rather 
than a French innovation. 

Soon after the close of his senatorial labours, 
Capmany died of the vellow fever, at a mode- 
mately advanced age, though not very old. 
tomb was graced with a laudatory epitaph, in 








His | 


which his political and literary labours were re- | 


corded. After the restoration of 1814, that 
tombstone was removed by order of the regal 
government,—a proof thatit is not the infidel and 
the democrat alone who venture, with profane 


grave+. But, notwithstanding his great faults, 
Capmany is one of the most remarkable authors 
that modern Spain has produced. He learned 
the Castilian language from books, for, as we 
have already stated, the Castilian dialect was not 
the one in which he first began to speak and 
think. 
liarities, and copied the phraseology, of the na- 
tional writers of the preceding centuries, for he 


Hence he became tinged with the pecu- | 2 nipogd 
: I | the Royal Society of Literature. 


the Ruins of Fountains Abbey,’ and watch the 
obscuring of the moon, and the twinkling of 
the stars, till he forgets the hour of the day, and 
the place where he is;—or he may admire the 
perfect illusion (no, the reality) of the ¢ Crypt 
of St. Denis’ Cathedral,’ with its kneeling figures, 
and its dim arches in the distance. When he 
has satiated his eye here, he may go (as we 
did a few mornings since) to St. James’s-place, 
Hampstead-road, and admire Messrs. Hoadley 
and Oldfield’s Stained Glass. They appear to 


| be able to produce colours but little less bril- 


liant and rich than those which blaze in the 
rose windows of our old cathedrals. Of some 
of the pictures exhibited, our readers will re- 
member our having spoken before, when they 
were shown at Nixon’s, in Cockspur-street— 
the Exhibition is well worth visiting. On his 


| return, he may look in and see what is doing at 


the Pantheon—the Saloon of Arts is now visible 
—it is small, compared with the department 
allotted to merchandize, which promises to be 
very spacious and magnificent when completed. 
What would the masqueraders of other days say, 
could they return to this earth, and see the change 
which has passed over their ancient haunt? In 
Church-street, Soho, too, the lover of what is 


; curious and beautiful may spend a very pleasant 


| hour looking over Mr. Rogers’s collection of | 
| Carvings. 


Among these are a set of panels 


2 ‘ : (which, also, we have noticed before), two chests, 
hands, to violate the peace and sanctity of the | 


formerly in the possession of the Cenci family, 


| and a large cabinet, or armoire, receutly im- 


despised his contemporaries. He was, moreover, | 


an eccentric man, all which circumstances com- 
bined give a character of great eccentricity to 
his style. He was not what his admirers have 
represented him, a great, and perhaps the great- 
est master of Spanish composition ; nor yet can 
it be justly said of him “that his manner is so 
bad that they who are pleased with his works, 
may be certain of possessing a vitiated taste in 
literature,”"—a sentence passed upon him by the 
writers of the Gaceta de Bayona, who, by thus 
reversing Quintilian’s famous dictum upon Ci- 
cero, chose to indulge their political animosities, 
while they professed merely to pronounce judg- 
ment upon his literary merits. 

_There is no entire collection of the works of 
either Jovellanos or Capmany; and, perhaps, 
this is not to be looked for at present. While, 
on the one hand, the political principles occa- 
sionally maintained by the writers, do not suit 
the views of the Spanish government, nor could 
be permitted to appear in print—on the other, 
the lack of readers would deter any publisher 
from embarking in what would certainly prove 
a losing speculation. 

[To be continued on the 3rd May.} 





ported from Antwerp, all of which are worthy 
of examination: some of the minuter specimens, 
too, are very finely executed. 

We understand there is every probability that 
the Earl of Ripon will be the new President of 


Malibran does not come to Drury Lane this 
season, and it is doubtful whether Lablache will 
be able to quit Naples, as he is engaged there 
to appear with her. We may, it is understood, 
expect a second visit from Herz. We are told 
too, and are glad to hear it, that Lafont, the 
Parisian violinist, is expected in London to 
reap the fruits of the full season. 

Why does not the Philharmonic Society make 
some arrangement with Paganini, to perform one 
of his grand concertos with full accompaniments? 
We should think that now his terms might not 
be so exorbitant as they have been. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
April 10th.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P. and 
Treasurer, in the chair.—The first paper read 
was on a general method in Dynamics, by 


| which the study of the motion of ali free systems 


of attracting or repelling points is reduced to 
the search and differentiation of one central re- 
lation or characteristic function, by Professor 


| Hamilton, Astronomer Royal for Ireland. The 
| author proposes to extend to dynamics the 


_ tA similar and more recent offence occurred at Cadiz | 


in the year 1823. After the fall of the Cortes, the tomb- 


stone which covered the remains of Don Tomas Isturiz | 


(a highly enlightened and patriotic member of the 
Cortes for Cadiz), was also displaced. The spirit that 


expelled the remains of Blake from Westminster Abbey | 
| reading of a paper on some elementary laws of 


48 Dot extinct. 
a Se 


theorems which, in his system of rays, he had 
applied to optics. It was a subject too purely 
mathematical to interest general readers. This 
was followed by ‘ Observations on the Motion of 
Shingle Beaches on the sea-coast,’ by H. R. 
Palmer, F.R.S., Civil Engineer, the substance 
of which was given last year in this paper. The 


Electricity, by W. S. Harris, was commenced. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

April 9.—Colonel Leake, Vice President, in 
the chair.—Two memoirs were read at this 
meeting, by the Secretary:—1. ‘ Inquiry whe- 
ther the district of Z/ Paran, in Arabia Petrava, 
did not anciently form a part of the Land of 
Egypt,’ by Mr. Belfour. Among the inscrip- 
tions on Egyptian monuments, published by 
the Society (pl. 91.), are certain groups of Hie- 
roglyphics, which Mr. Belfour interprets as 
importing, ‘Governor, Defender, or Keeper of 
Paran (or Pharan).’ He was led by the study 
| of these to the conviction, that Paran was in- 
| cluded in the {gypt of Scripture, and that the 

early Pharaohs had a government established 
in that region—an inference which appeared to 
| him somewhat at variance with the opinion 
lately advanced in a paper read before the So- 
ciety, that modern Egypt is not identical with 
the Egypt (Mizraim) of Holy Writ. He was, 
therefore, led to search for further evidence on 
this point. Having given in detail his inter- 
| pretation of the hieroglyphic inscription re- 
| ferred to, Mr. Belfour proceeded to adduce a 
variety of evidence, collected from other sources, 
| in confirmation of the fact which they appear to 
him toimply. His first reference was to Gene- 
| sis, xxi. v. 21, where the district in question is 
| termed, in the LXX. ®apay Acyurrov, Egyp- 
| tian Paran. He next alluded to the testimony 
| of ancient geographers, which favours the opi- 
| nion, that the Red Sea was not formerly the limit 
| of the Egyptian territories in that direction, the 
Sovereigns of Egypt having founded colonies on 
| its eastern shores, who spoke the same language 
as the people of Thebes and Memphis. In those 
regions Niebuhr found a vast building, full of se- 
pulchral stones, carved with hieroglyphic repre- 
sentations similar to those of the Thebaide. ‘The 
| remainder of Mr. Belfour’s memoir was occu- 
pied with historical conjectures respecting the 
probable period when the Egyptians established 
themselves in Arabia, and with general consi- 
derations on the extent of theirdominions, which 
were shown to have embraced very distant parts 
of the bordering states, as early as the age of 
Ramses Sethos, the Sesostris of Diodorus. The 
most extraordinary opinion in regard to this 
point, is that of the learned Scherer, who asserts 
that the Egyptian priests were acquainted with 
the isles of the Atlantic—Jamaica, Hispaniola, 
Cuba, and even the continent of America. The 
Fortunate Isles, or Canaries, he adds, were 
known to the ancients in the times of Homer 
and Hesiod, (Works and Days, v. 169—-172). 
There was in those islands a temple dedicated 
to Saturne, of which Pindar speaks, Olymp. 
Od. ii. v. 127, &e. 

2. ‘An Examination of Dr. Seyffarth’s recently 
published work, entitled, ‘Systema Astronomiz 
/Egyptiace Quadripartitum,’ by Mr. Cullimore. 
Our analysis of this latter paper is deferred to 
next week, it being impossible to place it before 
our readers in an intelligible form, without en- 
tering into more lengthened details than we can 
find space for in the present number. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April 5.—The Right Hon. Charles W. Wil- 
liams Wynn, M.P., President, in the chair.— 
Various donations were presented, among which 
were the following from Professor E. Burnouf: 
a copy of his ‘ Commentary on the Yacna,’ one 
of the sacred books of the Parsis; from George 
Frere, Esq., the San kwo-che, a Chinese histo- 
rical romance, in twenty volumes Svo., and other 
Chinese works ; from the Royal Society, ‘ The 
Philosophical Transactions, &c. for the year 
1833’; from the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
Catalogue of their Museum, 5 parts 4to.; from 
Capt. Harkness, Secretary, in the name of the 
author, ‘The Prosody of the Sanscrit and Fe- 
lugu Languages,’ and a translation of the verses 
of Vemana, by Mr, C. P. Brown, &c. 
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Lieutenants George and William Broadfoot, 
elected at the last meeting, were admitted resi- 
dent members of the Society. Alexander Bos- 
well, Esq., and William Geddes, Esq., were 
elected resident members of the Society. 

Mr. Bird read a short Memoir of the late 
Capt. James MacMurdo, of the Bombay Esta- 
blishment. Capt. MacMurdo was the youngest 
son of Major MacMurdo of the Dumfriesshire 
Militia, and was sent as a cadet to India, in the 
military service of the East India Company, 
which affords frequent opportunities for deve- 
loping the mental resources of individuals; he 
had the advantage of being placed under the 
superintendence of the late General A. Walker, 
and having acquired a knowledge of two Orien- 
tal languages, his first public employment was 
on the staff of Sir John Abercromby, with the 
expedition sent against the Mauritius. He was 
next appointed Agent for Cutch Afiairs, and was 
sent on a mission to the coasts of Makran, 
Sinde, and Cutch, with a view of inducing the 
pirates who infested that quarter, to abandon 
their lawless pursuits. It was now that his 
attention became particularly directed to the 
ancient history of Sinde, and the state of the 
river Indus, In 1814, he was appointed govern- 
ment agent on the Jhalawar frontier, and here 
he collected the materials for the account of 
Kattyawar, which was published in the Trans- 
actions of the Bombay Literary Society. In 
1816, he was made Resident at the Court of the 
Rao of Cutch, and in this capacity he redoubled 
his efforts to acquire information on the history 
and geography of Cutch, in doing which, he 
expended considerablesums. Hisdeath occurred 
on the 20th of April 1820, in the thirty-fifth year 
of his age. The Memoir is concluded by some 
account of his literary labours, and a brief de- 
lineation of his character. 

Thanks were returned to Mr. Bird for his 
communication. 

Lieutenant Alexander Burnes then exhibited 
to the meeting his collection of ancient coins, 
discovered by him during his recent journey ; 
among them is a square silver coin, which was 
at first supposed to be Sanscrit, but after being 
two years in his possession was proved to be 
Bactrian, and much resembling one described 
by Col. Tod in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Upwards of sixty coins were 
obtained from the tope of Manikyala; the sin- 
gular structure now considered to be of Budd- 
hist origin, described by Mr. Elphinstone in 
his journey to Cabul, one of which bears the 
name of King Caniskoi, a name like one which 
occurs in Raja ‘Taringini, and, if authenticated, 
will be curious as tending to illustrate the His- 
tory of Cashmir. Lieut. burnes also exhibited a 
drawing of an editice, many of which were found 
in the Himalayan Mountains, containing bones, 
&c. Fac-similes of the coins, &c. are now en- 
graving for Lieut. Burnes’s forthcoming narra- 
tive of his journey. The meeting adjourned to 
the 19th instant. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

April 15.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair. 
—Lord Gray, Capt. Hoare, and Mr. William 
Pitt Drake, were elected into the Society, and 
three other candidates were proposed. 

Edward Forster, Esq., Vice President and 
Treasurer, read a letter from Lord Stanley, re- 
gretting that he was unable to attend the meet- 
ings of the Society, and resigning the office of 
President. The intention of the council to re- 
commend the election of the Duke of Somerset, 
on the anniversary in May next, to fill the Pre- 
sident’s chair, was also announced. 

A paper by William Thompson, Esq., Vice 
President of the Belfast Natural History Society, 
was read by the Secretary. The author in his 
paper, went into various zoological details, in- 
cluding a notice of the occurrence of Larus 





Sabini in Belfast Bay, and a second specimen 
in Dublin Bay, both of them young birds of the 
year, in their first autumn plumage, one of these 
birds was exhibited, the other is in the Dublin 
Museum. A volume of Asiatic Researches, and 
the eighth part of ‘Gould’s Birds of Europe,’ 
were among the donations to the library; and a 
collection of dried plants presented by Henry 
James Brookes, Esg., and another collection 
from the Himalaya Mountains, presented by 
Dr. J. F. Royle, were also on the table. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 9.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq. 
President, in the chair. 

James Bryce, jun. Esq., Rev. Edward Ta- 
gart, William Hopkins, Esq., Rev. Christopher 
Sykes, and Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, Bart. 
M.D., were elected Fellows of this Society. 

A paper, by Mr. Richardson, F.G.S., was 
first read, giving a minute description of the 
geological structure of the coast from Whit- 
stable to the North Foreland, and an account 
of the changes which have taken place in the 
physical outline of the shore at Hearne Bay. 
Among the bones obtained by the author from 
the oyster bed opposite Swale Cliff, and exhi- 
bited to the Society, were those of the elephant, 
horse, bear, ox, and deer.—A paper, by the 
Rev. David Williams, F.G.S., was afterwards 
read, on the ravines, passes, and fractures in 
the Mendip Hills, and other adjacent boundaries 
of the Bristol Coal Field, and on the geological 
period when they were effected. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

April 11.—Mr. Faraday on the definite action 
of Electricity.x—The subject was introduced by 
a reference to some cases illustrative of the 
definite quantities in which bodies combined 
together, and in which also, when forces of 
different strength were opposed, decompositions 
were effected. Then passing to decompositions 
brought about, not by one body expelling an- 
other, but by the force of electricity, which left 
both elements of the compound at liberty, Mr. 
Faraday proceeded to show that these also were 
definite, and that a certain constant quantity of 
electricity not only always decomposed the same 
quantity of any one substance, but actually de- 
composed those proportions of different sub- 
stances which had been found, in the ordinary 
force of chemical action, equivalent to each 
other. We reported in part upon this portion 
of Mr. Faraday’s recent investigation of electri- 
city, in our number for Sth Feb., and refer to 
that report at the present time. 

At the close of the evening, Mr. Faraday 
(who seemed to be very suddenly apprized of 





the circumstance) announced to the members | 


that their great friend and benefactor, Mr. John 
Fuller, had died that evening. 
SOCIETY 

On Tuesday evening Mr. C. H. Smith deli- 
vered a lecture on ‘ Marble, and its adaptation 
to ornamental purposes.’ 

Mr. Smith commented on the varieties of 
marble, and adverted to the different qualities 
of white statuary marbles, black, green, yellow, 
and grey. He also explained the method 
adopted in etching on the surface of marble 
any ornamental design, and mentioned its pro- 
perties connected with chemical analysis. He 
likewise adverted to the different sorts of sta- 
lactitic marble. In allusion to the Carrara 
marble, he produced a specimen of a statue of 
George the Third, which had been placed in the 
Royal Exchange only a few years since; and by 
crumbling a portion between his fingers, he 
evinced its liability to decay. He added, that 
the Triumphal Arch to Buckingham new Palace 
was formed of that material, and he had no he- 
sitation in asserting, that in less than a century 
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it would be in a very dilapidated state, 
beautiful specimens were exhibited. 

The Society, on Wednesday evening, voted 
their gold medal to Mr. T. Grant, for his valy. 
able machine for the manufacture of ship bis. 
cuit. They also conferred their silver Isis 
medal on Mr. J. Warner, for his method of pres 
venting the accidental discharge of fire-arms, 

Several communications were announced, and 
referred to the different committees. 


Many 


Entomovocicat Society.—April 7.—J, G, 
Children, Esq. F.R.S. President, in the chair, 
— Donations of various books and insects to the 
Society’s collections were announced.—Louis 
H. Petit, Esq. Barrister at Law, F.R.S., Sir 
Henry Edwardes, Bart., and Thomas Pritchard, 
Esq. were elected members of the Society ; and 
M. Schonherr, of Stockholm, and Signor Pas. 
serini, of Florence, honorary foreign members, 
Letters from M. Lefebvre, Secretary to the 
Entomological Society of France, and from 
Professor Weedemann, of Keil, were read.— 
Various remarkable insects were exhibited. — 
The following memoirs were then read : ‘ Obser- 
vations upon the habits of various East Indian 
insects,’ byW. W. Saunders, Esq. F.L.S., amongst 
which the most interesting were the notice of 
the nocturnal flight of several species of tiger 
beetles, and the history of a curious wasp, 
which constructs its nest in apartments, some- 
times selecting the keyholes of doors, and even 
the interior of flutes for its domicile—‘ Observa- 
tions on a mode practised in Italy, of excluding 
the common house fly from apartments,’ by W. 
Spence, Esq. F.L.S.—‘ Account of the larva of 
Cucullia Thapsiphaga, a rare British moth,’ by 
Mr. B. Standish—Continuation of the Rev. F, 
W. Hope’s paper, upon Succinic Insects, in 
which the author endeavoured to clear up the 
confusion which exists in the works of natu- 
ralists relating to gum copal and unime, the 
former of which, contrary to received opinions, 
was never found to contain insects. Dr. Ure, 
who was present at the meeting, stated that he 
had recently analysed various gums and resins, 
containing, or supposed to contain, insects, the 
account of which he detailed, and added, that 
he had obtained results of great practical utility, 
by the application of the new ethereal essence 
of caoutchouc. The meeting terminated with an 
interesting discussion upon the subject of the 
foregoing papers. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Geographical Society .... Nine, P.M. 












Mon. { Phrenological Society ..... «++. Eight, P.M. 
Medical Society .........+.+0e0 Eight, P.M. 
Zoological Society ... -4 p. 8, P.M, 

Tugs. i Medico-Chirurgical Society ...... p. 8, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers .... Eight, p.a. 
Geological Society ..........00+- 3 p. 8, PM 

Wen. | Sociees OF BBB n. cs cccccecccece -} ps 7, P.M 
Royal Society of Literature ....Three, P.M. 

Tu Royal Society ........00e cocces i p. 8, P.M. 

‘ { Society of Antiquaries .......... fight, P.M. 

Fri. Royal Institution. . . ecccccced Pe 8, P.M. 

Sat. Westminster Medical Society .... Eight, P.s. 





FINE ARTS 

Tur Fine Arts seem to prosper : exhibitions of 
pictures open on all sides; ornamented books 
are the order of the day, and our table is loaded 
with periodical works, on which the labours of 
the graver confer their only value. Let us give 
a glance at the latter—paying little regard to 
rights of precedence. ; 
* Landscape Illustrations of the Bible.’—This 
is the second number of Mr. Murray’s great 
undertaking ; no pains have been spared to 
make it worthy of universal patronage; the 
artists seem aware that many eyes are on 
them. ‘Sidon,’ by Turner, is, however, some- 
thing too poetic; either a field of agitated corn 
—or the wild up-heaped waves of the sea— 
are between us and the city. How the waters 
can stand like a wall, we are at a loss to imagine. 
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Aswe look at ‘ Nazareth,’ on which the sun is 
shining—we forget all the small defects of Tur- 
ner, and think on his unequalled beauties. ‘A 
Street in Jerusalem,’ by Calcott, is, perhaps, the 
most interesting view in the present number. 
‘The Holy Sepulchre’ too, by Roberts, is not 
unworthy of the others. 

‘Illustrations of the Bible,’ by Richard Westall, 
R.A. and John Martin. This is a work bold as 
well as cheap; eight engravings on wood, ac- 
companied by letter-press, instructive as well as 
elegant, and all for one shilling, must be receiv- 
edby the world with weleome. Wood, however, 
jsnot the best material for conveying a just idea 
to the world, of the splendid conceptions of 
Martin ; nevertheless, Thompson, Branston, 
Jackson, and others, have exerted their skill, 
and the result is a work creditable to that mode 
of engraving. 

Cabinet lilustrations of the Bible, No.1 & 2.— 
Each number contains six plates, the landscapes 
from sketches of oriental travellers, and the 
historical pictures chosen from celebrated mas- 
ters, the whole intended to illustrate the pocket 
editions of the Bible. The subjects are well 
selected, and the engravings creditable. 

What is this? ‘Scraps for the Year 1834.’ 
An American squib! A series of caricatures, il- 
lustrating ‘ Observations on the United States 
and Canada, by the Rev. Isaac Fidler.’ Some of 
these etchings are sarcastic and biting; others, 
rude and repulsive ; there is, however, a whim- 
sical talent displayed in all. But it is not 
wholesome to make caricature disgusting or 
hideous : and if our transatlantic friends desire a 
model of what it should be, let them order 
‘George Cruikshank’s Sketch Book, of which the 
fourth number is now before us. His ‘* Recollec- 
tions of the Court of Common Pleas,’ and * Zoo- 
logical Sketches,’ are both inimitable.—J/T' too 
has made its appearance. The illustrations by 
Crowquill are good, but the crowquill text but 
indifferent. 

Here is something to soothe us after the 
tippling travellers and horned fiends in the 
American squib—namely, two numbers of ‘ Fin- 
den's Gallery of the Graces,’ we know not that 
this is a popular work, it is, however, a very 
pretty one, and some of the ideal heads are 
fully entitled to the distinction which they 
claim. The first in the eleventh number, is 
a ‘Gertrude of Wyoming,’ by Wright, evi- 
dently a portrait: she is reclining under a tree, 
and there is something of a wild-wood air about 
her, which pleases us; but her arms and hands, 
though well proportioned, are heavy. The ‘ Mar- 
garita,’ of Stone, is a little too fine for our fancy ; 
she seems a soft smooth maiden, fit only to sit for 
her portrait, slumber in a church-pew, and sip 
whipt cream after the fatigues of a five minutes 
quadrille: neither has the * Edderline’ which 
Mr. Stone has imagined for Wilson’s beautiful 
poem, spirit enough in her looks to realize the 
notions of the professor: she is a lovely lump 
in the hands of the artist—she moves in the 
pages of the poet with something of divinity 
about her— ° 

She sends the blessings of her smiles 
O’er dancing waves and stedfast isles ; 
And, creature though she be of earth, 
Heaven feels the beauty of her mirth. 
‘The Gleaner,’ in the twelfth number, by Edwin 
ndseer, appears to be a portrait, and one with 
something of a Scottish air; she is natural and 
pretty, but stoops too much under a very small 
burthen, Some of the verses by Bernard Barton, 
are as pretty as the picture. * The Dreamer,’ by 
Boxall, is soft and graceful—but we have had 
happier things from his hand, and hope to have 
nore. The ‘ Emily,’ of Parris, is a solemn-browed 
lady; some may like her for it—we are not fond 
of young ladies with melancholy looks. 

* Switzerland,’ by W. Beattie, M.D.., illustrated 
by W. H. Bartlett—This is a handsome and 
cheap work ; and some of the engravings are of 





great beauty. We are rather, we confess, weary 
of looking at scenes of France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and though the letter-press which accom- 
panies the plates is instructive and poetic, we 
are not sure that we ought to do more than re- 
commend the work to tourists. 

* Landscape Iilustrations of the Life and Works 
of Lord Byron.’—This is the last number of a very 
splendid series of engravings ; nor is it unworthy 
of its elder brethren. There are three heads of 
eminent persons added to the landscapes, viz. 
‘Rogers,’ a little too smooth, yet very like; 
*Monk Lewis,’ whom we never met with, and 
therefore can say nothing as to the likeness; and 
* Madame de Staél,’ who is not at all flattered ; 
she had a fine vivacity in her looks, a dark in- 
tellectual eye, and, for a little woman, much 
dignity of manner : Gerard has, we think, caught 
something of each, but not enough to satisfy our 
remembrance of that remarkable woman. These 
illustrations, when bound up with Mr. Brocke- 
don’s descriptive letter-press, will form three 
beautiful and very interesting volumes. 

* Heads of the Antique. —This publication has 
reached a third number; students will find it 
useful, and lovers of ancient art will be reminded, 
by its engravings, of those masterly works, the 
originals of which are in foreign galleries. 

* Harding's Elementary Art.—In this work, 
the author, by example, as well as by precept, 
shows the power and the excellence of the lead- 
pencil in drawing. We would advise those who 
desire to study science and effect, to procure this 
elementary treatise; the language is clear and 
explicit, and the drawings vigorous. 

* Architectural Beauties of Continental Europe.’ 
—We are grieved to hear, that the death of Mr. 
Coney, from whose skilful pencil and graver, 
this work obtained its chief attraction, will cause 
it to stop at the seventh number. The publica- 
tion, indeed, is complete so far as it goes; but, 
nevertheless, we feel that it will deprive us of 
many examples of architectural beauty and 
grandeur. 

* Major's Cabinet Gallery.’—The eighth num- 
ber of volume second, contains, ‘Striking a Bar- 
gain,’ by Teniers; ‘Christ disputing with the 
Doctors,’ by Da Vinci, and a ‘ Dutch Ale-house,’ 
by Mieris. The first is full of character, and is, 
moreover, skilfully engraved: the second re- 
sembles the original picture very closely ; the 
third is not much to our taste; there is little in 
it; and that little is not very effectively given. 

We now come to detached or single prints: 
some of these are of great beauty ; others claim 
merit from representing scenes made dear to us 
by history or verse ; and some, we are concerned 
to say, are entitled to little respect from any one 
who knows what is true art. We shall name 
but few. 

Our readers cannot fail to be acquainted with 
the merits of Inskipp: there is hardly an exhi- 
bition without some of his very characteristic 
pictures ; and we seldom write of such collec- 
tions, without having occasion to notice the 
vigour and originality of his works. He has, 
we are glad to see, commenced publishing a 
series of Studies, engraved with great force and 
effect, and in close imitation of his manner. 


The head which he has put forth as a specimen, | 


is that of a young lady in a large open black 
beaver hat; the beauty of the face, the darkness 
of the head-dress, and the singular grace of ex- 


pression will make the print welcome to all. It | 


reminds us much of the style of Gainsborough’s 
Sketches. 

* Queen Esther..—This is engraved hy Alfred 
Martin, after a drawing by his eminent father. 
The subject is well treated: the magnificent 
architecture, the richly attired groups, and the 
subject-matter in hand, unite in realizing Scrip- 
ture. Nor has the graver, though held by a very 
youthful hand, failed in giving a softness and 
aerial beauty to the whole. 





‘ Sir Thomas Denman,’ painted by Barber, en- 
graved by Hodgetts.—There is strong character 
and force of light and shade in this portrait ; but 
there is something of harshness mingling with its 
merits ; the head is too stern. 








MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 

Donizetti's ‘Anna Bolena’ was performed, 
for the first time this season, on Tuesday, in 
which the parts formerly sustained by Pasta and 
Rubiniwere filled by Signora Grisi and (Signor?) 
Ivanoff. We thought the experiment a little ven- 
turesome, and our pleasure was, in proportion, 
great at finding these young artists approach so 
near their more famous predecessors. While 
the deep and thrilling tones of Pasta were want- 
ing to give its full expression to particular pas- 
sages of the music, the freshness of Grisi’s voice, 
and the purity of her intonation enabled us to 
enjoy portions of the opera, which we have for- 
merly listened to almost with pain. Her wild 
and broken-hearted ‘Giudici! ad Anna!’ car- 
ried the audience away with her, and was a 
genuine burst of inspiration, and her acting and 
singing, in the last scene, finished the perform- 
ance triumphantly. 

And now of Ivanoff. This débutant has a 
more powerful voice than Rubini in the upper 
part of the scale, and the union of his chest and 
head voices is more equal; he sustains his 
notes firmly too; but he must, as yet, yield to the 
Italian in intensity of feeling, and facility of 
execution. Mrs. E. Seguin filled the part of 
Jane Seymour, and, putting her defective enun- 
ciation out of the question (a fault, by the way, 
which is chargeable upon all the Royal Academy 
pupils), was much more agreeable to us than 
either Madame de Meric, or Madame Gai, her 
predecessors in the part. Signora Salvi, as 
Smeaton, sung the romance too slowly and in- 
animately to produce any effect; she also intro- 
duced a very insipid aria, which we hope never 
to hear again; the opera is already too long 
and too mediocre to bear any additions. Tam- 
burini also introduced a song from Rossini’s 
* Mosé,’ which he sung with his usual skill; let 
him, however, beware of too much ornament in 
an opera seria, and of forcing his voice—it 
becomes sharp. 

Mdlles. Elssler reappeared in one of those 
stupid entertainments, miscalled divertissements, 
which are stuck in between the acts of an opera, 
to the annoyance of all persons of good taste. 
They were well received, and danced with their 
usual activity and grace. 


Third Philharmonic Concert.—This was a 
less interesting Concert than either of the 
two which preceded it; the symphonies being 
Mozart’s Jupiter,’ and one by Haydn in 6,— 
and we confess that, for the full enjoyment 
of a musical evening, we require to hear 


some work of Beethoven's or Weber's. But 
this very cause probably made the Concert 
more acceptable than its predecessors to many, 
who are not yet fully alive to the grandeur and 
originality of the latest school of writers. In 
the scheme there was no lack of novelty; two 
MS. overtures, one by Mendelsohn Bartholdy, 


| called ‘ Melusine, or the Knight and the Mer- 


maid,’ and one by Mr. J. H. Griesbach, were 
performed for the first time; the former, like all 
the works of its gifted composer, exhibited much 
skill and experience of orchestral effect in the 


| treatment of his subject, which was sweet enough 


to be the song of any syren, but was, as a whole, 
less effective than most of his other compositions ; 
the latter was less fanciful, and rather deficient 
in contrast, but it is written in a fine vigorous 
style, and possesses great merit. We had also 
a ‘Concerto Fantastique,’ composed and per- 
formed, for the first time, by Moscheles. We 
much like these irregular compositions, begin. 
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ning with Weber’s ‘ Concert Stiick,’ when they 
are the production of a master mind; and the 
one under consideration was full of beauties and 
contrasts, to which ample justice was rendered 
by the performer, whose perfect execution (a 
happy combination’of delicacy and fire ) we cannot 
imagine surpassable; his octave passages in the 
last allegro were absolutely miraculous. Mr. 
Wolfi’s performance of Spohr’s ‘ Dramatic 
Concerto,’ was unequal; in the introductory 
recitative he was too sharp throughout, and 
by no means effective; in the rapid passages 
and cadenze of the last allegro, his bowing was 
very successful. He deserves an instrument 


less meagre in tone than his own. 
Of the vocal part of the selection, we should 
have little pleasure in speaking. 


Mr. Salaman’s Concert.—This concert was well 
attended, and deservedly so, as the scheme was 
judiciously selected, and its promises fulfilled ; 
though Madame Stockhausen laboured under so 
severe an indisposition that her absence might 
naturally have been expected. Mr. Salaman 
himself performed Beethoven's pianoforte Con- 
certo in c minor, and a Fantasia, by Czerny, on 
Swiss and Tyrolean airs. His playing is neat, 
and his execution sufticient to carry him over the 
most difficult passages; but he wants something 
of that grandeur of style, that intense solidity 
of expression, which Beethoven’s music de- 
mands :—the same spirit, however, which leads 
him to choose such a composition for public 
performance, will, we have no doubt, one day 
qualify him for its perfect execution. The 
concertante, for four violins, by Maurer, per- 
formed by Messrs. Mori, Patey, Seymour, and 
A. Griesbach, was but an insipid affair, not so 
well played as it ought to have been. Signora 
Grisi and Signors Rubini and Tamburini ap- 
peared with great success, though the lady 
halted over her first song in a manner which 
leads us to think that the copy must have been 
incorrect. 





MISCELLANEA 

Elephant Hunting in Ceylon.—[ Extract of a 
private Letter from Sir Wilmot Horton.]—We are 
on the eve of removing from Kandy to Columbo, 
where we shall remain till the end of the year, 
and then proceed to our England, Neweea Ellia, a 
plain in the centre of the island, 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea, where there is a bond fide 
English climate, though very rainy and stormy 
in part of the year; but, in the best seasons, it has 
the climate of the finest summer weather in 
England, with autumnal nights. I went down 
on Friday to Kornegalle, on Saturday; we started 
at seven o'clock, and rode nine miles to a jungle, 
as they call it, which is, in fact, an intermi- 
nable wood or forest, where 150 natives were 
ready to drive the jungle for elephants. Mr. 
R and myself clambered up a very pri- 
mitive ladder into a tree, where was a pre- 
pared platform, large enough to hold ourselves 
and three loaders of guns; there we remained 
seven or eight hours; the process of driving a 
wood for pheasants was then enacted. The herd 
of elephants, about twenty-four in number, had 
been watched all night, and when we were on the 
ground, the circle began to close in upon them, 
and drive them up to the “ fatal tree.” If the 
elephants appear disposed to turn back, these 
drivers, who are as active as monkeys, are up 
the trees in an instant, and redouble their cries 
and the beating of tom-toms, till they move on 
again, when they descend to re-enact the same 
part. When the circle is nearly contracted, 
they light torches, and then the din begins 
Jouder than ever, and the elephant, having all 
the dread that a burnt child has of the fire, 
moves on. At last, after much waiting, cocking 
and uncocking the eight guns we had with us, 
five or six elephants appeared; I hit my first 





on the nose about an inch from the narrow 
mortal part which is to be hit in the head; 
R killed her dead; I wounded another, 
which he killed; I then killed a third stone dead. 
When they drop, they roll down like the unload- 
ing of a waggon, and even their dying agonies 
are grave and solemn, and their groans low and 
deep. Before the end of the day, we killed four- 
teen, I having dispatched five; and when we 
descended from our tree, we were surrounded by 
these dead masses on all sides of us. I witnessed 
nothing that gave me a proof of their sagacity. 
I shot another lady, and she fell mortally 
wounded and could not get up. R shot 
her young one—at last she did contrive to stand 
for a moment on her legs, and poke out her 
trunk to feel her young one, but failed and fell. 
Their movements more resemble heavy swine 
than any other animal, yet they can run very 
quick, and they right-about-face with more 
agility than a horse, and you see their tails 
where their trunks were, before you are hardly 
aware that they are not advancing. This mode of 
tree shooting is rarely adopted here; the general 
rule being to face them on foot, which, it must 
be confessed, is a more heroic enterprise—but 
your tree gives you five times as many shots, 
and is quite as glorious as a battue in Eng- 
land. The animal is very slow to anger, but 
when roused, is incredibly aggressive. On one 
of these shooting parties, the head-man, who 
played the part of keeper, and organized “ the 
chasse,” was chased by an elephant, when in a 
moment he was, what he thought, quite safe in 
a cocoa-nut tree: the elephant, however, did not 
abandon his purpose, but broke the tree in 
two with his trunk, as if it had been a walking- 
stick—when down it came, and the head-man’s 
head was cracked in four places, and he died in 
a day or two. The elephant never offered to 
touch him on the ground, feeling that his revenge 
had been sufficiently ample. Another instance 
I heard of an elephant so badly wounded, that 
though he could stand, he could not move on ; 
two other elephants came up to him, one on one 
side and the other on the other, and, putting their 
trunks under him, supported him and led him 
off, exactly as a wounded man would limp off on 
the arms of his two friends. So much for ele- 
phants. 


Decorative Printing —Mr. Mudie, in the pre- 
face to his late work on British Birds, refers to 
the vignettes, by Mr. Baxter, on the title-pages, 
as the first successful specimens of printing in 
colours from wooden blocks, thus completing, as 
he believes, what was the last project of the 
great Bewick. On this subject we have received 
the following communication :—‘‘ I think Mr. 
Mudie, when he wrote this, could not be aware 
that I published a work avowedly to show the 
practicability of imitating drawings, by engrav- 
ing on blocks of wood, and printing them in 
colours at the type press, with full instructions 
for the process, entitled ‘Practical Hints on 
Decorative Printing,’ in two parts; Part I. in 
the year 1819, and Part II. in 1822, each con- 
taining a great number of illustrations, in a 
variety of subjects, to show the extensive appli- 
cation of the process, and how it might be used 
with advantage; and some of the subjects were 
such accurate fac-similes of the original draw- 
ings, as to deceive amateurs, painters, engravers, 
and printers; and some of them have even been 
copied, as drawings, without the mistake being 
discovered. The work was reviewed and highly 
spoken of; it was laid before his late Majesty 
George the Fourth, when Regent, who express- 
ed his high approbation of it; and it was largely 
subscribed for. In addition, the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, in 1825, awarded me their large 
silver medal and a sum of money for this im- 
provement in the art of printing. I feel, there- 
fore, that it is due to myself to deprive Mr, 





Baxter of the merit of having produced the first 
successful specimens of printing in colours, and 
to claim it myself, if merit there be in these 
productions. With respect to the last Project 
of Bewick, of printing in colours, if he ever en. 
tertained it, I should think it originated jn 
seeing my work; for in his correspondence with 
me on the subject, he mentioned being in pos. 
session of some of Jackson’s plans, which he 
promised to send me, but he did not mention 
any work that he meant to execute himself jn 
this manner. W. Savace,” 
The learned and scientific society at Geneva 
which corresponds in the nature of its institution 
with the Royal Society of London, have unani- 
mously elected Mrs. Somerville a member—the 
first instance of a similar distinction conferred 
ona female by that learned body.—The Times, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom, “Barometer. 
W.&Mon. |Max. Min. Noon, 
Thur. 30.20 
Frid. 29.95 
Sat. 29.84 
Sun. | 30.10 
Mon. 14) 30.29 
Tues. 15 | 30.30 
Wed. 16) 63 30.30 

Prevailing Cloud. —Cumulostratus, Cirrostratus, 
Nimbus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 41.5°. Greatest ya. 
riation, 23°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 30,07, 

Nights and mornings fair, with frost; hail showers ; 
hail-storm with thunder on Saturday. 

Day i d on W: day, 6h. 6’. 


———. 
| Winds, Weather, 


N.to N.W.| Cloudy, 
M 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART, 

History of Scotland, by P. F. Tytler, Vol. V. 

Sylloge Theologica ; a Sy: ‘ic Collection of Tracts 
in Divinity, for the Use of Students in the Universities, 
and of the Younger Clergy, revised and illustrated with 
Notes, by the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth. 

Reflections adapted to the Holy Seasons of the Chris- 
tian and Ecclesiastical Year, by the Rev. James Brew- 
ster. 

The People’s Debt to the National Church; in a 
series of Readings, Historical, Biographical, and Doc- 
trinal, Vols. I. and Il. comprising the Age of Cranmer, 
by the Rev. Richard Cattermole, B.D. 

Practical Advice to a Young Parish Priest, by the 
ae. J.D. Coleridge. mae » 

an, as known to us Theologically and Geologically 
by the Rev. Dr. Nares. : 

Clavis Homilitica; or, the Clergyman’s Register of 
his Di with ref to the Order in which 
the Holy Scriptures are appointed to be read. 

Retzsch, the German artist, whose Shakspeare IIlos- 
trations have acquired for him a European reputation, 
has just consigned to English publishers, some exqui- 
site designs, which are to appear under the title of 
* Retzsch’s Fancies.’ 











Just published.—Anthon’s Sallust, royal 12mo. 5s, 
—Sir Harford Jones Brydges’ Account of His Majesty's 
Mission to the Court of Persia, 2 vols. 8vo. plates 28s. 
— Sir James Sutherland’s Map of part of Persia, form- 
ing a companion to Sir H. J. Brydges’ Mission to Per- 
sia, 3 sheets, coloured, 21s.—Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev. Richard Watson, by the Rev. 
Thomas Jackson, Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s.—Plain and Practical 
Sermons, by the Rev. Theoph. Biddulph, 12mo.3s.— 
Sermons by John Baxton Marsden, M.A., 12mo. 65.— 
Aristophanes, Plutus, with English Notes, by Cookes 
ley, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Burns’ Works, Vol. 1V., containing 
the Songs, with Illustrations, 5s.—An Easter Offering, 
2is.—Shew’s Parish Officer, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Shaw’s 
Every Man his own Lawyer, 12mo. 9s.—Conversational 
Exercises on the Gospels, 2 vols. 18mo. 5s.—Brooke’s 
Atlas, 12mo. 12s.—Juvenile Spectator, 18mo. 6s.—At- 
tersall’s Curate of Marsden, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Fox on Dis- 
orders of Women and Children, 8vo. 6s.—A Series of 
Lay Sermons, by the Ettrick Shepherd, 12mo. 7s.— 
Medical Case Book, 3s.6d.—Coghlan’s Guide to Paris, 
3s. 6d.—Coghlan’s Guide to France, 1s. 6d.—Caréme’s 
Royal Parisian Pastrycook, &c. 8vo. 12s.—Abbott’s 
Child at Home, Part I1. 32mo. 1s.—Wallace’s Mathe- 
matical Calculator: or, Tables of Logarithms of Num- 
bers, 18mo. 3s.—Millhouse’s Destinies of Man, 12mo. 
5s.—Reece’s Medical Annual, for 1834, royal 8vo. 5s. 
—Nautical Magazine, Vol. 11. for 1833, $vo. 13s.6d.— 
Nautical Magazine, Vol. I. 11s. 6¢d.—Sidney’s Life of 
the Rev. R. Hill, with Portrait, Svo. 12s.—Treatise on 
the Hair, 18mo. 1s.—Finden’s Illustrations to Byron's 
Works, Vol. 111. royal 8vo. 12. 11s.6d.—Finden’s Illus- 
trations to Byron’s Works, 3 vols. complete, royal $v0. 
4l. 13s. 6d.—Parker’s Exercises in English Compost 
tion, 12mo. 3s.—A Voice from the Counting House, by 
Raymond Percival, 1s.—The Rev. E. Bickersteth’s 
Sermon on Redeemer’s Advent, !8mo. 1s.6d.—Memoité 
of the Rey. B. Woodd, royal 12mo. 6s. 
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UNIVERSITY OF I LONDON.—ENGLISH LAW. 


N consequence of the resignation of MR. 
Als, the PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LAW is 


= z their Applications and Testi- 
tes are requested to send the ir Applications an esti 
‘ai the Secretary, on or before the Ist June next. 
Council oom, THOMAS COAT 
jth April, 1834. 


[NIVERSITY OF LONDON—ENGLISH POETRY. 
OX Wednesday Evening, the 23rd Instant, 


(instead of the 16th, as hitherto announced,) and the 
it ensuing Wednesdays, at 7 o’clock, Dr. BLAIR will deliver a 
Course of Leceaeey. on the HISTORY and CRITICISM of 
ISH POE oe 
ny a are the Subjects :— 

Introduction, Part I. Celtie—Scandinavian—Teutonic—Anglo- 
one Poetry. Part ate Anglo-Norman Poets — Intermediate 
Saxon and earliest ENGLISH Poetry—Age of Chaucer—Inte 
2isien and Popeater hal - oe ty a - 

‘ope—Latter half of Fighteen entury—Nine- 

of Dryden and Por ee eee 
SANS! KRIT. ee ROSE N will commence a Course of Instruc- 
tion in the SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, on Tuesday, the 15th inst. 
at7o'clock. The Course will be continued on Tuesdays and 
Fridays at the same hour, until the conclusion of the Session. 


Secre’ tary. 


- Room, THOMAS © oe 
sth April, 1834. 


————— 


Sales by Ar Auction. 


BOOKS IN QUIRES, BOU UND, AND IN BOARDS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, 22, Pleet-street, on MONDAY, April 2ist, at balf-past 
2o’clock each day, 
YOMPRISING many Copies of Gell’s 
peiana, 2 vols. royal §vo. half mor,—Stackhouse” 
of the Bible, 3 vols. 4to, large and small papers, half cal 

Cauliield’s Remarkable Characters, 141 Portraits, 4 vols. tto.— 

Vocal Anthology, 4to. half mor.—Elmes’s Life of SirC. Wren, 

4to. half russia — Biographic al Dictionary of Musicians, 2 vols. 

svo. calf extra— Moore’s Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols. half calf— 

Anecdotes of Music and Musicians, Arts and Artists, Concert 

oom, &e. 9 vols. half calf gilt—Shakspearian Anthology, halt 

ealf—Napoleon Anecdotes, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. haif calf—Houbraken’s 

Heads, folio—Kit-Cat Club, folio—Gallery of Nature aud Art, 2 

vols, svo.—Iretand’s Views on the Severn, 2 vols, 8vo.—Poetry 

of the Waverley Novels, 18mo.—Burnet’s Reformation, 4 vols, 

§vo.—Tatler, Guardian, and Connoisseur, 7 vols. 18mo.—Pen- 

naat’s London, folio—Smith’s Autiquities of London, folio— 

Colnaghi’s Views in London, fol. proofs—Granger’s History of 

England, 3 vols. fotio—Blair’ 8 Sermons, 4 vols—Gallery of Na 

and Art, 2 vols,—Allen’s Surrey and Sussex, 2 vo! Is.—P 

Paris, 2 vols. 4to,.—Walton and Cotton’s Augler—Ainswo: 

Latin Dictionary. 

* May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the rooms. 

AND REOTY PE PLATES, 

BOOKS IN QUIRES, 

By Messrs. SOUTH =e SON, and "GRIMSTON. at their 
‘ooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 2ist April, and 
‘Two following ‘aye, “* half. past 12 o’clock each d ay, 
NCLUDING the entire remainder of Im- 

pressions and Copper of the Flitch of Bacon, engraved by 

J, H. Watt, after Stothard—Daniell’s Voyage round the North- 

west Coast of Scoiland, 42 coypers— Robson’ 's Grampian Moun- 

tains, 41 coppers— Middle ton’s Grecian Remains in Italy, 25 

coppers—Arnold’s Scevery of the River Meuse, 34 coppers— 

Holbein’s Dance of Death, 50 coppers—W ars of Wellington and 

clories, 42 coppers—Fancy going to a Fight, the coppers— 

Della Be’ lia’s Etc hinges 180 cop )pers—Middiman’s Views, 53 

coppers—Paul Sandby’ 3 Etchings and Views, 138 coppers— 

Heath’s Shakspeare, 21 coppers—lIllustrations of Sir Wa 
Scott's Poems, 41 coppers—Kuight’s Pomona, 30 coppers—The 

Stereotype and Steel Plates of the Monuments of St. Paul’s and 

Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. 8vo.—Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, 

4to.—Medical Advise r, 2 vols. 8v0.—Domestic Cookery, svo.— 

The Mook, 8vo.—The Catholic, svo. &c. 

Mi ay be vie wed, and c atalogues had. | 





Pom- 


COPPER 


PRINTS, 


PRINTS, DR AWINGS, AND BOOKS OF 
Of the Inte GEORGE COOKE, Esq. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHR isTIE, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNES- 
DAY, April the 30th, and Two following days; and ou MON- 
DAY, May the 5th, at 1 o’clock precisely, (by order of the 

“xecutor, ) 
THe ‘ very valuable and interesting PRIVATE 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS of PRINTS, 

WORKS on ART, and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, of 

that highly-esteemed and talented Artist, GEORGE COOKE, 

Eq, of Barnes, deceased, comprising choice Presentation Proofs 

of some of the finest modern Engravings—Proof sets of the 

Southern Coast, Yorkshire, Sussex, Beauties of England and 
ales, &c. after Turner ; also of London, and its Vicinity; the 
Thames ; Shipping and Cratt; London Bridges ; Coast Ske tches, 

and the Isle of Wight—The Botanical Magazine, an unique set, 

finely coloured, and two plain sels, &C. The Drawings com- 

Prise Specimeus of Turner, R.A., Calvott, R. Fawin Landseer, 

pen gage Prout, Cotmau, Haveil, Harding, E. W. Cooke, Mor- 

, &e 
May “y Viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


THE SELECTED WORKS OF ROMNEY, 
And his COLLECTION of PICTURES by OLD MASTERS; 
BOOKS of PRINTS, and WORKS on ART. 

By Messrs, CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, ou Thursday, 
a) the 9th, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

THIRTY PICTURES reserved after the 
death of that celebrated and elegant Painter ROMNEY, 
hy of the most capital of his Produc tions, by his Son, the 
ev. JOHN ROMNEY, deceased; in pursuance of whose Wiil 
they are now sold. 

wines comprise the capital original Pictures of Mirth and 
*laucholy—King Lear—and other Historical and Poetical Sub- 

es Exquiite Faney Portraits of Lady Hamiiton and Mrs, 
‘illington—Portrait of Hayley—The last Picture painted by 

iomney- The Collection of Pictures and Studies by Old Masters, 
eluding Heads by Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and Dobsou—A pair 

Of spirited Skete hes by Rubens—Copies from Titian, Xe. &e. 

cimong the Books are the Works of Montfaucon, Picart, the 
aileries of Deusttert and Crozat, and other Books of Prints 


td Works o 
ling, and Catalogues had, 


May be viewed two days y 








OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— 


The General Anniversary Meeting for the Election of the 
President, Vice-Presidents, Council, and Officers for the ensuing 
Year, and for other Business, will be held on Thursday, the 24th 
——4 at the Society’s House, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar- 
squal 

’ "The Chair will be taken at Three o’Clock precisely, 
RICHARD CATTERMOLE, Secretary. 
RTISTS’ 


BENEVOLENT FUND.— 
Under the Patronage of the King. 


Established 1810; in- 
corporated by Royal Charter, August 2, 1827. The TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in FREE- 
MASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY the loth of MAY, 1834. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, Bart., in the Chair, 
STEWARDS: 
The Marquis of Breadalbane. - paces G. artion, — 
Lord Milton. William Harvey 
The Right Hon, C. Poulett H. Bellenten K 
‘Thomson, M.P. L. Hayes Petit, Esq. I wR. 
Jobn Burnet, Esq. | Erskine Perry, Esq. 
Henry Bohn, Esq. | i 
Stephen P, Denning, Esq. 
Dr. Elliotson. 
astiake, Exq. R.A, 
Froude. 
. Hardwic 
George Harrison, E 1 
Ticke! Pts, 17s., to be had of the Ste rte at the Bar of Free- 
masous’ Tavera; and of the Secretary, 112, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 
Diuner on table at Half- — 5 for 6 precisely. 
JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 


TH E Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS will 

Open at their Gallery, Paty Macy East, on Monday, ey? inst. 

Open each day from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 

logue, 6d. R. HILLs, Lohan 


HE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGs, and SKETCHES, by the late R. P. BON- 
INGTON, is NOW OPEN to the Public, at 209, Regent-street. 
This interesting Collection contains the greater part of his 
finest Productions, and altogether comprehends Three Handred 
and Fifty different Subjects, many of which are eutirely new to 
the Pablic. Open from 10 tile. 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
NRAND EXHIBITION.—NATIONAL 
FT GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adelaide-street, 
and Lowther Arcade, Strand.— This interesting source of 
AMUSEMENT aud lustraction open daily, from 10 o'clock, 
Ad m, O One Shilli <. 


i. 
Jobu 
Ph 


XHIBITION of interesting and splendid 
CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS, with short Explanations, 
ine lading nearly all parts of Practic al and E xperimeutal Che- 
seem Admittance, 1s. ; from 12 will 5 daily. 
209, Re gent street. 


GPANISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
wn 


TURE, &e. No, 122, Regent-street. This interesting Lan- 
guage ~~ easiest of the E: uropean) may be acquired iv a tew 
mouths, from a native of Castile, on the Hamiltonian Sestem,. 
Adult pupils are received separately, and taught quite privately, 
or met at their own houses, in all parts of town. Name 
rooms and separate entrances for Ladies. Apply to Mr 
cock, Who is assisted by some of the first Foreign Professors, 
and who, as usual, receives Pupils for the Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian, and English Languages, at the old Establish: 
mit ment, No. » 122, R Regent-street. 


TO PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
HE toge- 


STATIONERS, 
STOCK of a BOOKSELLER, 
ther with a valuable NEWSPAVER, in a large manufac- 
turing town, TO BE SOLD by PRIVATE TKEATY, 

The good-will and copyright of a Newspaper, with the Presses 
and Printing Materials, and every requisite for carrying on the 
Printing Business upon an extensive scale, The Stock of Books 
and Stationery is small, and very select. 

The Proprictor would be willing to treat with any Purchaser 
on terms which cannot fail to command attention, as part of the 
purchase movey may remain on secur For further particulars 
address, by letter (post paid), J. H. t are of K. Groombridge, 
6, Panyer- alley ° Paternoster. r-FOW, London. 


YARTNE ‘RSHIP.—An Individual of long 


experience and extensive connexions, with other advan- 
tages, is desirous of finding ove or more Gentlemen with Capi- 
tal, disposed to unite with him in establishing a NEW PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE on a considerable scale. The friends of any 
well-educated young man, of good property, might flud this a 
favourable opportunity for establishing him in “Business, with 
advantageous tuture pro-pect-, Letters, with real name and 
address, directed (post paid) to A. B. care of Messrs. Hornby x 
‘Towgood, Solicitors, 31, St. Swithin's-line, Lombard-street, will 
meet with early attention trom the Adve riser, 


ORTH LONDON Hos 





AND 








SPITAL, 
ST. PANCRAS,.—Under the immediate patronage of their 
Royal Highnesses the DUCHESS of KENT and the PKANCESS 
VICTORIA, a BAZAAR, or FANCY FAIR will be held in 
JENKINS’S NURSERY GROt NDS, REGENT’S PARK, on 
the Sth and 6th of JUNE next, in aid of the Fands for the com- 
letion of the Building. 
adies desirous of affording their assistance, are respectfally 
requested to communicate their intention as early as possible to 
the Secretary, 28, Robert-sireet, Hampstead-road. 

Donations to this Charity will be thankfully received by the 
Treasurer, W me ‘Tooke, Esq. 2 -s vy Messrs. 
Coutts and C : ve Towg and Co.; Messrs. 
Scott and Co. aa Messrs. Smith, Payne and Co. Bankers. 

1 April, 1834. W. LINTOTT, Secretary. 


OTICE.—A Work being advertised, 
porting to be “ written from authentic 
original documents, sup lied by an Officer attached to the last 
Arctic Expedition,” CAPTAIN ROSS feels calied upon to in- 
form the Public that he has the @ Ae e¢ of ali the Oflicers who 
accompanied bim, that they have not supplied materials for, nor 
do they countenance, such Publication: and that HIS OWN 
NARRATIVE OF His FOUR YEARS* RESIDENCE is pre- 
paring forthe press at the Command of His M 7 and will 
be published, by Subscription only, at an Office established for 
the perpose, 156, Regent-street. The Work will be embellished 
th gravings and Charts by the most eminent Artists, price 
2/, 2s, demy 4to., or 2/, 12s. 6d. royal, in which edition several 
of the Drawings will be coloured, 








pur- 
information and 





A LIST OF NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS, 
illustrated by Mr. CRUIKSHANK, 
And published by W. KIDD, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand. 
Agents: Adam Black, Edinburgh, and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin, 


I. 
RUIKSHANK ‘AT HOME!’ A New 
FAMILY ALBUM, with 120 Original Engravings on Wood. 

*_* Vols. I. and Il. are reprinted, and may be had of all 
Booksellers. Vol. 111. will appear May Ist, with the Magazines. 

** We cannot sufficiently praise this admirable artist. He ex- 
tracts fan from everything, aud has a moral in every jesi.”— 
Foreign Quarterly Review, 

“Itis a delightful travelling companion.””—Sunday Herald, 

Il. 

CRUIKSHANK’S TRIP TO GREENWICH FAIR, 
(A Companion to ‘ Hood’s Epping Hunt.’) With Seven En- 
gravings on Wood, price ts. 6d. 

Iif. 

CRUIKSHANK wv. SIR ANDREW AGNEW. 
With numerous Engravings, price is. 6d. 

“ We most earnestly re ae ara wh this little work to hypochon- 
driacs, and those who require a cheap rate. Vhe en- 
gravings are humorous in the extreme. Sunday Times. 

Iv. 

WEE WATTY; 

By the late Andrew Picken, With Engravings 
y Cruikshank, price 1s. 6d. 4th edition, 

v. 
OGILVIE; 
A Tale. By the same Author. With Seven Iliustrations by 

Cruikshank, in an elegant post 8vo, vol. price 5s. 6th edit. 


“ This pathetic story shows no common power of converting 
the ordinary incidents of lite into pictures of inteuse and har- 
rowing interest."—Alkenaum, ’ 

** The illustrative engravings are sweetly characteristic, and 
fine specimens of the art of engraving on wood.”’—John Bull, 

Vi. 
CRUIKSHANK’S CABINET LIBRARY. 

An Evergreen of run, for ALL TIMes and ALL seasons. With 
numerous Engravings* and II, price 5s. 6d. each, 
handsomely bound.—Vol. 

** A * sine qua non’ for all eenes of his Majesty’s subjects.”"— 
Dispatch. 


A Comic Tale. 


MARY 


Vil. 

CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALBUM. 

A General Collection of the jeux d’esprit, illustrated by Mr. 
Cruikshank, with 120 Engravings, price, handsomely bound, 
24s. Vol. IIL. (separate) 10s, 6d. 

* These lithe volumes, in their present handsome form, will 
be most acceptable to the public. They abound with fun and 
drollery, and may, certainly, so far as relates to the engravings, 
rank among Mr. C ruikshauk’s happiest efforts.”"— Morning Post. 

VIL. 

TWENTY MINUTES’ ADVICE ON THE EYES, 
AND THE MEANS OF PRESERVING 
THE SIGHT. 

By a retired Oculist. A new edition, with a characteristic Ea- 
graving by Cruikshank, price 1s. 6d. 
** An invaluable lite pamphlet, containing the pith of the 
celebrated work of the late Dr. Ware,”—Globe, 


IX. 
NEGRO SLAVES AND ENGLISH FACTORIES 
CONTRASTED. 
With Fifteen Engravings by Cruikshank, price 2s. 6d. 


“© A work exciting the most intense interest on matters grossly 
misrepresented and little understood. The illustrations are but 
too faithtul pictures of the parties they represeut.”—Slanderd, 


Xe 
CRUIKSHANK’S POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF WITCHCRAFT. 
in a Series of Righteen Engravings on Wood, price 3s, 

This work should find a place on the table of every Euglish- 
man. [t holds up the dealers in the * black art’ to well merited 
contempt; not, however, without exciting roars of laughter.”— 
Conrier. 

“ We do not envy the man that could look on this little work 
unmoved. It would unnerve a stoic !"—Chronicle, 

XI. 
CRUIKSHANK’S VIEW OF THE METROPO- 
LITAN ‘ POLICE FORCE,’ 
With numerous Engravings, price 2s. 

“ Every householder should buy this book. It proves to a 
demonstration the grect utility of this army of soldiers, whilst the 
engravings serve lo perpeiuate their grand achievements !”— 
True Sun. 

XIL. 
FACETI & 

Vol, TI. With numerous Engraving, price, 
bound, lus. 

r “4 most suitable ornament for the drawing-room-table.”— 

‘ost. 

: *,* A few complete Sets of this Work, in 3 vols, may still be 
bade 


handsomeiy 


XIII. 
A VOICE FROM THE COUNTING-HOUSE, 
sy Raymond Percival, Accomptant. 
With an Engraving by Cruikshank. 1s. 
* This cheap and useful little work needs no recommendation 


from us. lt is a complete vade-mecum, and will dovbtiess have 
an iumense circulation,” —Courter, 
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a day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
R T WwW 


N; 
O or, wens GH SKETCHES of CHARACTER, 


nA 
By PEREGRINE REE ‘DPEN 
“We have been much amused with the light and pleasant 
reading of ‘ Our Town.’ [tis clever, observant, and spirited.”— 


thor has caught, with great skill, the manners and in- 
cidents which frequently occur io a country market-town. It 
will be generally read with pleasure, and not the leas so, because 
the characters tell some very an sing stories.”’—Courier. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Fn egy -sireet, 


Oo D; 
A ROMANCE, 
“T see how Ruin, with a palsied hand, 
Begins to shake this ancient house to dust.” 
ORKSHIRE TRAGEDYe 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
_CSuece: ssor to Heury Colburn.) 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A 


| Ae CE CONWAY; 
Or, THE BROTHER AND SISTER, 


Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington- street, 

(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 

Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, 

re and, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin 

*¢* Orders should be forwarded immediate ay to ensure the 
delive ry of early copies. 


en ; for 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post BVO. 
C 


TRE MONS P TRA C 
A VENETIAN ROMANCE, 


“Your mysterious meetings, 
And unknown dooms, and sudden executions, 
Your ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ your strangling chamber, and 
Your torturing instruments, have made ye seem 
The beings of another, and worse world !”"—By ron. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburu.) 


: 


NEW op tre ge 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 
NGLAND AN D- "FRANCE. 
J A Comparative View of the Social Condition of both 
pag from the Restoration of Charles 11, to the Present 
ime. 
By the Editor of ‘ Madame du Deffand’s Letters.’ 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlingtou-street, 
(Publishe rin Ordinary to His Majesty.) 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and P’ lates, Sy 
OURNEY to the NORTH of INDI A, 

OVERL tA from ENGLAND, throng 

RUSSIA, PER and AFFGHAU NISTAU N. 

By Lie ~ ARTHU R CONOLLY 
Richard Rentley, 8, New Burlington ‘street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
Agents for Scotiaud, Messrs. Bell and Bradfue, Finbar for 
reland, _Mr.. John c ‘umming, Dublir 


MEMOIR OF HENRY SALT, 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. wi 


IFE and 


HENRY SALT, Esq. F.RS 
His tame Majesty’s late Consul- ae neral in Egypt. 
y JOHN JAMES HA Esq. 
Richard’ Bentley, 8, New Butlin 
(Pablisher in Ordinary to His 


ESQ, 
two Portraits, 


on-street, 
q ajesty. ) 


- Just ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo0, 
HE LIFE OF A SOLDIER. 
A Narrative of Twenty-seven Y Ss 
Parts of the World. or a eee 
By a FIELD-OFFICER. 
“* The story of my life, 
The battles, sieges, fortunes, | had pass a, 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and fieid,— 
Of hair-breadth ’seapes i” th’ imminent deadly breach.” 
H P . 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington- ‘re — 
—(eoeinner in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 


wid ready, int sy AN 

ETZS H’S NCIES 

A Series of a ginal Subjects in O - 
Fig Mindy ig 7] a Sime. with waatan 
e By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Retzsch possesses a ‘practic al knowledge of drawing, a feli- 
city of design, and a vigour of execution, which must inevitably 
rauk his ¢ ompositions in the first class of works of the kind.”— 
For, Quar. Review. 


Saunders and Oth 


7 Cond i nit-street. 


Just publishe d, price 2s. ‘Joth boar ds, 
XERCISES for W Ri" 7 ING GERMAN. 
By the Rev. J. G. TIAR 
J. Wacev, 4, Old Broad-street ; J.T aylor, 30, Upper Gower- 
2+ Wilson, Royal 


street; Darton, Harvey, and Darton; and 
Exe hange. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


. 
OST OFFICE, ROADS, and LOCO- 
MOTIVE CONVEY ANC E; being a PROPOSAL for the 
Government Consolidation of the Post Office, Roads, and Loco- 
motive Conveyance ; whereby texes may be reduc ed, manual la- 
bour extended, and food cheapened. 
_ London : Cochrane J a M‘Crone, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


ast published, 

IR H: ARFORD JONES BRYDGES’S 
i= NEW WORK on PERSIA. An Account of His Majesty's 
MISSION to the COURT of T.EHERAN, in the Years 1807-11. 
To which is a) se nuded a “end History of the Wahauby, In 2 vols. 
Svo. Plates. Price i/. 8 


James Bohn, 12, Klong x William-street, West Strand. 





Just publishe: d, 5 price 3s. 
BSERVATIONS on the 'T R AINING and 
EDUCATION of CHILDREN in GREAT BRITAIN; 
Letter to Sir James Giaham on Impressme et anda oie 
from the French of M. Ducpetiaux’s Work Mendicity. With 
an Appendix. By EDWARD PELHAM BRENT , Esq., Capt, 
R.N,, Author of the Naval History of Great Britain nm 
Loudon ; C, Rice, 123, Mount-street, Berkcley-square. 


with > 
CORRESPON DENCE of 





TH 8vo. price 10s. 6d. with a Map and Plates, : 
A THR REE MONTHS’ TOUR IN 
SWITZERLAND AND FRANCE, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM LIDDIARD. 

“ We find caeeah in this work to justify an anticipation of its 
proving a welcome companion to those who may be inclined to 
follow the same track, as well as = fund of entertainment to 
readers at home.””—New Monthly Mag. 
ae Elder, and Co. C eaten 

In demy Svo. price 12s. boare 


JOURNEY to SW iTZERL AND, and 
PEDESTRIAN TOURS in that COUNTRY. 
By L. AGASSIZ, Esc 


A 


** Whoever may be about lo peran 
Alps, &c. which Mr. Agassiz trave rsed a-foot, will tind his par- 
ticular details exceedingly useful.’ *— Literary Gazette. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. ¢ orohill. 


oa those portions of the 


Lately published, in 8vo, 


OLITICAL LUCUBR: \T IONS of JOHN 
SOMERS, EARL SOMERS, his Majesty’s Lieutenant of 
the County of Hereford. 
aes: ‘rinted for. J. Hatchard and Son, | ma Pi iccadi adilly. 
S 


‘hape 


In 12mo. price 2s, 


ER MONS.” By 
 tapalaaceens 


the Rev. JOHN 


ROBINSON, Afternoon Preacher at Bedford 


Geen St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Ei t=? price 9s. boards, 


y etrss AND ESSAYS 
lnciading abl Letters to Horne Tooke, Teunsis 


Horner, aud Sir James Mac kintosh. 
E Award Moxon, Dover-stre ete 
~ Post 


MERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Svo. 
with Portrait and Fac-simile Autographs, price 7s. bds. 
The Library of American Biography. 
ducted by Jared Sparks. Vol. 1, ¢ —_ tining the Lives os 
Stark, C. Brockden Brown, R. Mo CTY, 
Richard James Kennett, No. 59, Great Queen- street, Lincoin’s 
lon Fields; and of all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, and embellished with 
3 superior Engraviugs on Wood, by G. Baxter, 


E E N W 1 C #8: 
T iis History, Antiquities, Improvements, aud Public 
Buildings. 
By HENRY S. RICHARDSON, 
Simpkin and Marshall, London ; and Richardson, Greenwich. 
sae Just published, price ud. 
HE Substance of a LECTU RE on 
Contrast between the Spirit and Objects of 4 
Modern LEGISLATION. Delivered before the 


chanics’ Institute. 
By J. P. WEDD, 
J. Warren, Royston; and Whittaker and Co. London. 
fu ihe press, and spe edily will be published, 
COMPANION to the LAKES of CUM- 
BERLAND, WESTMORLAND, and LANCASHIRE; in 
a descriptive Account of a Family Tour and Excursions on 
Hotseback and on Foot; with a copious Itinerary and correct 
Map. ty EDWARD BAINES, Jun. 
Third edition, eularged and corrected to the present time. 
Price 7s. with Map; 6s. without Map. I2mo, 
Loudon : Simpkin and Marshall. 
nn BVO. price tds. in boards, a New Edition of 
H E DOCTRINE of th GREEK 
ARTICLE poenen. wae the CRITICISM and ILLUSTRA- 


TION ot the NEW IN" 
By the late Right Rev. T. FP. MIDDLETON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
With mag Observationsaud Notes by HuGH James Rose,B.D. 
London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchva d,and W morias-alere, Pall Mall; and J. and J.J, 
Deighton, c evorioce- 


Iu 8vo. 7 rice Ls. in board 


TRANSLAT ION of the I} 'PISTLES of 
CLEMENT of ROME, POLYCARP, and IGNATIUS; 
and of the APOLOGIES of JUSTIN MARTYR and TERTUL- 
LIAN: with an Lutroduction, and brief Notes, illustrative of the 
Ecclesiastic a hepa of the First two Centuries. 
the Rev. TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Catharine tall. 
Cambridge: Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton; and J.G.and 
F. Rivington, London. 
Ot whom may be had, by the same Author. 
The Hulsean Lectures for 1826 and 1827, 
price 12s. _ 


the 
Ancient and 
Royston Me- 





In ay post 8vo. with Plates, price 12s. 
ARE ME'S ROYAL PARISIAN 
PASTRY-C OOK and CONFECTIONER, edited by JOHN 
PORTER, late Cook to the Marquis Camden, the Senior United 
Service and Travellers’ Clubs, aud now of the Oriental. To 
which is added, all hag recent Improve ments in Confectionary. 
. Mason, 444, West Strand. 


WESLEYAN TAKINGS. 
To be continued every Fortnight, price Sixpence, No. 1. of 


ESLEYAN TAKINGS; or, Sketches of 


Ministerial Character. 

** Whose is this Image! and they said ——’s, and they mar- 
velled !” 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, No, 73, Cheap- 
side ; ; and sold by all Booksellers. i sit 
Published — 1, in Svo. (each Part, price 78. ol, ‘ea contain 

lates, one-half coloured), Part Hl, of th 
OURNAL of BOTANY; being a "Second 
e Series of the BOTANICAL MISC LLANY; containing 
Figures and Descriptions of such Plants as rocommnene them- 
selves by their Novelty, Rarity, History, =? Use 

By WILLIAM JACKSON HOOK D. F R.A. and L.S. 

And Regius Professor of Botany in the niversity of Glasgow. 
‘Li ondon L ongman and c o.; and Black and Co. 


In 8vo, with sp last ype yer Return, and Maps, 18s. boards ; 
r iss. 6d. half-bound in parchme at, @ 
ATERSON’ S ROADS of ENGLAND and 
WALES, and od the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
y EDWARD MOGG, 
Arranged upon a nie entirely novel; the whole remodelled 
and augmented by the addition of new "Roads and new Admea- 
urements, 
7 London: Longman and Co. ; and the other Proprietors. 





This day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 3 Le wong with the ‘ Bridgewater 
> 


N ARGUMENT. re “PROV E the TRUTH 
of the —_ TIAN REVELATION 
By the EARL of ROSSE, 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





Albemarle-street, April, 1834, 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
bye from the BRUNNENS of 
NASSAU; being a Picture of the Fashionable Watering. 
Places of Germany. 


By an OLD MAN, — 8vo. with 10 Prints, 12s, 


JOURNAL OF A WEST. INDIA PROPRIETOR, 
Kept during a Residence in the Isiand of Jamaica, 
By the lae MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIs, 
Author of ‘The Monk,’ * — Spectre,’ &c. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


ANEW VOLUM E, being the THIRD, of SERMONS, 
By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE Bas, 
Also, a NEW EDITION of a I. and Il. 8vo. 1. ‘a each, 


AN ELEMENTARY cou RSE OF LECTURES, 
On the CRITICISM, INTERPRETATION, and LEADING 
Bg. TRINES of the BIBLE; de livered at Bristol © allege. 

y W. D. CONYBEARE, M.A. Rector of Sully ; Visitor of the 
College. Small svo. 5s. 
Vv. 
ON THE CONNEXION OF THE SCIENCES, 
By Mrs. SOMERVILLE. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
re of the Essay pretixed to the * Mechanism 
arged and adapted for the general and up- 
scientitic reader, in one small volume, similar to those of 
Herschell and Babbage. 
Join Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, with Ninety-three Wood-cuts and Six Copperplates, 


BVO. 20s. 

N the GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS 
usually et TERTIARY, SEC pot and PRI. 
MARY; being the THIRD and LAST VOLUME’ of PRIN- 
CIPLES of GEOLOGY. Forming a Practical Manual of Geology, 
complete in itself, With ree and Figures of the Fossii Sheiis 

peculiar to each Formatio 

By C HARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 

The former volumes contained preliminary Treatises on the 
modern changes of the earth and its inhabitants. The present 
volume is entirely devoted to Geology proper in its more ordinary 
and exclusive acceptation. It is, in fact, a System of Geology, 
Rules are first laid down for the classitication of the various 
formations composing the carth’s crust, and_the principles are 
set forth on which an arrangement of these formations, in chro- 

gical order, may be attempted, The rocks usually termed 
ry, secondary, and primary, are described, and tables of 
superposition given. Inthe Appendix are added several Tables 
or extended lists of fossil shells, which throw light on the 
question of the gradual and successive introduction into the earth 
of the existing species of animals. 
Jolin Murray, Albemarle-street. 


S LANDSCAPE ILLUS 
THE BIBLE, 
On the Ist of April was published, containing Four First-rars 
Engravings, price 2s. 6d. PART II. of 
TIEWS of the most Remarkable Places 
mentioned in the BIBLE, . 

From ORIGINAL SKETCHES TAKEN ON THE SPOT, with 
Descriptions, 

By ihe Rev. T. HARTWELL HORNE, Author of Au Introduc- 

tion to the Study of the Scriptures.’ 

CONTENTS. 


FINDEN’S STRATIONS OF 


Part If. 
1. Nazareth. 
2. The Holy Sepulchre. 
3. Sidon. 
4, Street in Jerusalem. 


Part lI, 

+ Mount Ararat. 

. Valley of the Brook Kedron. 

3. The Dead Sea, and Mouth of 
the Jordan. 

4. Tadmor in the Desert. 

* From the hands of such distinguished artists nothing short of 
a first-rate production could have been looked for; and we & 
happy to say, that no reasonable expectation of the public canbe 
disappointed in the actual perusal of the work. The Four Plates 
which adorn Part I, are specimens of art yielding to nothing thal 
has yet appeared. Mr. Horne’ ’s descriptions are distingut 

y his own good sense and sound learning.”’—Evan. Mog. 
April, 1834. 

Johu Murray, Albemarle-street; C. Tilt, Fleet-street; Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh; Johu Cumming, Dublin. | 


In 12mo, 9th often, with additions (ine ates an wn Abstract of 
he Select Vestry Act,) 5. 
IRECT IONS to C HURCHW ARDENS 
for the . ar THFUL DISCHARGE of their DUTY. 
PRIDEAUX, D.D., heretofore Dean of Norwich, and 
Archde ae on of Suffolk. 
Corrected by R. P. TYRWHITT, Esq., Barrister-at- Law. 
« Prideaux’s work has always been held in these (Ecclesiast- 
cal). ~ ‘ourts to be of considerable authority.”—Sir J. Nichol. 
The learned Dr. Prideaux, in his accurate Directions to 
Churchwardens, &e.”— Bishop Gibson. 
“An invaluable guide to those who are called upon to fulfil 
the onerous duties of churchwardensand overseers.”’—True Sut. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & Longman. 
Also, in 12mo. 4th edition, 4s. bds.; 4s. 6d. bd. 
Wilbur's Reference Testament, being the 
Common Version of the New Testament ; with References, Maps, 
useful Tables, &c. &c., and a Key of Questions, Geographical, 
Historical, Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental. 
* This highly- useful and —oe volume is admirably 
adapted for a present to the young. 


A NEW EDITION OF T HE 
KNOWLEDGE 5 
HE Sixth Edition of MAUNDER’ 
TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of RE- 
FERENCE will be published on the 2ist of April. 
** Where’er the rays of Science cheer mankind, 
Or Learning’s hallowed light illumes the mind, 
There Knowledge pours her countless treasures forth, 
And points to Wisdom, Honour, Fame, -_ hy 
4d 
TEN THOUSAND WORDS have been added to the Eugist 
Dictionary (Part I.) since the Work first appeared, and the who 
bas been carefully revised. ad 
Published by F. J. Mason, 444, West Strand ; and to be we 
fosie = 6d.) ot all Booksellers in England, Scotland, 
rela 
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np 12mo, price 6s. in boards, the Second Volume of 
L's IN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 

ced in the Parish Church of Bolton-Le-Moors. 

Praca the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Ches 
printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, Su Fout's < ee and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. Of whom m 

‘The Second Edition of the First t Vol. price 6s. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, WITH ENGLISH 
NOTES, BY THE REV. W. “TROL LOPE 

Ts ILIAD of HOMER, chiefly from the 

Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, illustrating 

the Grammatical Construction ; the Manners . Customs, the 
Mythology and Autiquities of the Heroic Ages. By the Kev. W, 

oL LOPE, M.A. late one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital. 
2 vols, 8¥0. il. 4s. boards. ‘ ih ts 

9. Pentalogia Graeca. Sophoclis, Euripidis 

et Aschyli Tragadia. Notis Anglice et Lexicon adjecit, Gul. 

+" jope, M.A. 8vo. 145. boards. 

The Bellum Catilinarium of Sallust, and 
a. Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes, and 
an Jutroduction ; together with the Bellam Jugurthinum of Sal- 
just. By the Same. 2nd edition, 12mo. 3s. Gd. bound. 

4. Excerpta ex Ovidii Metam. et Epist. 


With English Notes, and an Introduction, containing | a for | 


construing, @ Parsing Praxis, &c. By the Same. 120 6d. bd. 


Printed tor J, G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and | 


Waterloo-place, | Pall” Mall. 


Under the Direction of the c ‘ommittee of General Literature and | 


—_ Snaitign ted by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Kuowh 

EW EDITIONS of the FOLLOWING 

WORKS ARE NOW READY, 

Lives of Eminent Christians. 4s. 6d. 


Conversations of a Father with his Chil- 
2 vols. 55. 6d. 

Readings in Poetry. 4s. 6d. 
Domesticated Animals. 3s. 6d. 

Outlines of Sacred History. 3s. 6d. 

}. Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. 3s. 

7. The Book of Animals. 1s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. “CE kan aged 
Under the Direction of the Committee of General L iterature and 
oe appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowlee 
Just vabliehed, with Maps an Prints, a Second and concluding 
Volume o 
HE CRUSADERS; or, SCENES 
EVENTS, and CHARACTERS, ft the TIME of the 
CRUSADES. By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, Esq. 

Also, a New Edition of the First Volume. 

London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. z 
“On the 15th was published, price 6s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and 

Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge. 

RIGINAL FAMILY SERMON 
VOLUME the THIRD : containing Sermons by the ate Vs. 
the Lord Bishop of Llandafi, C. Craufurd, 
Thompson, R. B. Hone, + Havertie id, the Lore 
Hereford, A. Ollivant, T. Cc hevallier, a Ives, G. Bere: 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, R. Anderson, A, Irvine, J. 8S. 1 
R. 5S. B. Sandilands, the Bishop of Edinburgh, l. H. Lowe, 
J. Slade, W. Norris, H. Lindsay, W. H. Parry, the Lord Bishop 
of London, T. K. Arnold, B. Keunicott, P, P. Bastard, W. S, 
Gilly, the Bishop of Aberdeen, T. Baker, C. A. Heurtley, J. FP. 
lone, C. Simeon, 

The First and Second Volumes, uniformly 
with the above, price 6s. 6d. each. Monthly Parts, any of which 
may be had separately, Is. each. 

A new Part is published on the Ist of each Month, 
— a John W. Parker, Saturday Magaziue Office, West 
ran 


VALPY’S GREEK T AMENT. 
Third edition, with Parallel References, eahother Improvements, 


3 vols. 80. 2t. Ss, b 

REE K TESTAMENT, 

with ENGL 3 NOT Critical, Philological, and Ex- 
plauatory, from the most 
with parallel passages from t a 
Viger for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. To which is pre elixed a 

rt Treatise on the Doctrine of the Greek Article, according to 
Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharp, Xc. briefly and compen- 
diously explained, as applicable to the criticism of the New Tes- 
fament. The Various Readings are recorded under the text. 
Greek and English Lyne Nes are added. 
« Rev. BE. VALPY, B.D. 

Two Plates are added, “iMustrative of the Travels of the Apostles, 
and a Map of Judea,’ and a Plan of the City and Temple of 
Jernsalem. 

This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the 
Library, 

“This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has 
yet been published with critical and philological apparatus; 
especially for students who wish for only ONE editioa.”— 
Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 

“Valpy’s Greek Testament is to be preferred to either Dr. 
Burton’s or Dr. Bloomfield’s.”—Christian — 

Also, Second edit., 1 vol. ? 

GREEK ' SEPTUA(C IN, 

APOCRY PHA 
Edited by VALPY, from Bos a Holmes. 
This edition is handeomely printed in one vol, svo, hot-pressed. 
FOR USE IN CHURCHES as wellas the Library. 
ed volume is very correctly printed, 
commend it to students in preterence 
to the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Va- 
tican text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the 
Teach of almost every one.””—Horne’s Introduction, 

This has been priated for Students attending College Chapels 
and Schools, as it has been long considered o of the most useful 
expedients for keeping up the knowledge of Greek, after the 
Student has quitted his scholastic duties. 

*a* The Septuagint and Testament may be had in four uni- 
orm volumes 

Printed and. published by A. J, Valpy, Red Lion-court, Fleet 

t; and sold by all Booksellers. 


"with the 








NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In 12mo. Volume the Third (with a Map), price 7s. in boards, of 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Periods to the erorent Time ; in which it is in- 
teuded to consider Men and Events on Christian Principles. 
By a CLERGYMAN of the re HURCH of ENGLAND, 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pali Mall, Of ‘whom may be had, 2 

The First and Second Volumes (each with a 
maps price ioe in boards. 

e mL Nork is also ‘publishing i in — at 6d. each. 
Twelfth edit. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bo 
REE K G AM OM A R; 
with Notes or those who have made some progress in 
the L ye ee By R. VALPY, D.D. F.A.S, 
Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum, cum 
nie et Lexico. By the Same. 1ith edit. 4s. 12mo, 

3. Second Greek Delectus; or, New Analecta 
Minora; with English Notes, and a Greek and English Lexicon, 
By the Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. Second edit. 
8v0. 9s. Gd. 

4. Third Greek Delectus; or, New Analecta 
Majora ; with Engtich Notes, By the Same. Intended to be 
used after the md Grevk Delectus.’ 

PART 1. price 8s. 6d. bd., contains Selections from 
Herodotus, ) ce n, Isncrates, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, 
Thueydides, s, and Theophrastus, 

PART IL. ETRY, price 9s. 6d. bd., contains Selections 
from Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, Pindar, 
Euripides, Sophocies, Aschylas, Aristophanes, Ac. 

N.B. ‘he Two Parts may had in one volume, price 15s. 6d. bd. 

5. Novum Testamentum, Grace, Kuappii. 
Crown 8vo. large type, 6s. bds., or 6s. 6d. bound, 

6. Homer’s Iliad, with English Notes and 
Questions to the First a ight Books. By the Rev. E. Valpy, B.D, 
Fourth edit. 8v0. 10s. 6 

7. Homer's iliad, Textof Heyne alone. Fifth 
edit. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet- 
street; and sold by all Booksellers. 





ELEGANT WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous coloured Plates, price 28s. 

HE FEATHERED TRIBES of the 

BRITISH ISLANDs. 

By KOBERT MUDIE. 
** A book which was much wanted, and which we can safely 
recommend.”—Alhenanm. 
or to every other writer on the subject.”—Observer. 
"I — for the enjoyment of rural scenery.”— 
Literary Gaze 

“ We have been n much delighted with those interesting and 
elegant volumes, in which we believe every British bird is faith- 
fully and characteristic ally described. We know not whether 
Mr. Mudie is a professed waturalist, but we are quite convinced 
from his writings that be isa keen observer and a warm enuthu- 
siast of nature. His dese riplious of the winged tribes them- 
selves, of their habits, their “aunts, their migrations, their modes 
of life, are distingu by an ay ation and a graphic power 
which has sometimes tie charms of poetry. If we had room, 
we might cite passages of great eloquent from his account of 
the ptarmigan, of the falcon, and of the eagie; but for these we 
must refer to the book itsell:, Though Mr, Mudie displays a per- 
fect knowledge of bis subject, both his di-quisitions and his 
descripiions are divested of that technical phraseology which is 
sometimes so forbidding in the works of professed waturalists, 
The prints are as beautitully exec uted as the descriptions are 
elegantly and spiritedly written.””—Times, March 10, 

* Mr. Mudie’s book is vigorously written, and his better pas- 
sages exhibit a closeness of observation aud astrength of descrip- 
tion which leave a mere compiler far behind.” —Speclator. 

“These volumes contain a large mass of most valuable infor- 
mation.” —British Magazine. 

“In this ele Uy got up work, there is much information 
compressed in a small space, and information that every well 
edne ated Engtishman should make his own.” — Metropolitan Mag 

“Mr. Mudie’s descriptions are faithtal and spirited; bis ob- 
servations, often original, are always just.”—Unifed Service Gaz. 

“Written in a charming spirit; displays a fervid love of na- 
ture; is replete with illustrative anecdote, and, in point of 
embellishments, is a chef-d’envre.’—NSun 

Whittaker aud Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 
An unusually advantageous opportunity presents itelf to the 

lovers of Fine Eugravings, for acquiting a most costly and 
superb set of prints at one-third the or inal published price. 
D. NUTT, I haan oa lose, having purchased of the Pro- 
jetors th IRE STOCK of the 

ROOF iL L US 7 i ATIONS of the LAN D- 

SCAPE ANNUAL, from its Commencement, bo 
mined upon offering them, for a limited period, on the fallen ng 
very reduced terms— 
India paper, before letters, for the years 1820 to 1833, 1d. 48.5 

1834, 12. 10s. per set, of 26 Plates; published at 40, 4s. 

India pape r, with letters, 1830 to 1833, 1.3 1834, IL. 4s., of 25 

Plates; published at 3/. 3s 
Plain proofs 1830 to 1833, i¢ 

lished at 

The sets for the first four years comprise a connected and 
complete Series consisting of 104 Views in Switzerland and Ltaiy, 
forming two handsome and splendid tolio volumes, to which title- 
pages and list of plates will be given. They present a most faithful 
aud accurate delineation of one of the most interesting portions 
of Earope,—whether as regards its anrivalied picturesque aud 
natural beauties—the gorzeons splendour and wagniticence of 

art—or the many historical and 

ical recollections with which it is associated. The Series 

for 1834 consists of 26 beautiful and picturesque views in the 
South of France. 

The Drawings for the whole having been made from actual 
Sketches taken on the spot, expressly for this work, by Messrs. 
PROUT and HARDING, and engraved by the most eminent 
Artists in the country : it is almost superfluous to add, that they 
form a Collection of Views unequalled for their correctness and 
fidelity, and unsurpassed for their excellence as works of Art. 
ludependently of their value as a continued series, they will be 
found to be admirably adapted for illustrating all works treating 
of the above countries, whether in folio, quarto, or octavo, 
These Eugravings having all been printed previous to the ap- 
pearance of the books, purchasers may rely on laving the very 
ay and bona side impressions of the Plates. 

. N. can also supply the Landscape Annual for the years 
paps 2-3, handsomely bound in green morocco, gilt leaves, at 
lus. 6d. per volume; any td which may be had separately— 
oringne’, published at i. 

* A liberal aiecanee made to Book and Printsellers. 


; 1834, I8s., of 26 Plates; pub- 





Tenth edit. nde and made ‘aide 4s. 6d. 
LEGANTI#&# LATIN #; 
or, Rules and Exercises illustrative of Elegant Latin 
For the middle and higher classes of Schools, 

By Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 

A general list of Poses is added.—A KEY may be had, price 2s. 

2. Second Latin Exercises; intended as an 
Introduction to the ‘ Elegantie Latine.’ By the Same. Second 
edit. 2s. 6d. : ss 

3. First Exercises, to be translated into Latin. 


Eleventh edit, 1s. 6d. Hi , 
Fifth edit. 2s. 


. Cicero’s Select Epistles. 
—With English Notes, 3s. ee . : 

5. Selections from Ovid’s Epistles and Ti- 
bullus; English Notes. By the Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Read- 
ing School, 4s. 

6. Epitome Sacre Historie; English Notes. 
By the Same. Fifth edit. 2s. 

Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
street; and sold by all Booksellers. See, 


NEW LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Publishing Monthly 
N )R 
OLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS: 
A Collection of the most celebrated Works of Living 
Authors. 

This Collection, which must not be confounded with other ad- 
vertised Libraries, will be coutined to the most sterling works of 
the most distinguished livin jors—to those only who have 
been worthy and successfal contemporaries of Sir Walter Scott, 
—and, as the copyrights are the exclusive property of Mr. Col- 
burn, ‘the y cannot appear in any other collection whatsoever. 

The pian of this New Monthly Publication differs from that of 
the Waverley Novels in this respect,—that it gives, ou the first 
of every mouth, fhe extire work, whether it be in one, two, or 
three volumes. The volumes are also cheaper, being handsomely 
printed in post 8vo., occ nally embellished with plates, 
bound in morocco cloth, price only Four Shillings per volume, 
being little more than one-third the original price, 

Works already published in this Collection, and sold separately : 
Mr. Ward’s Tremaine, 3 vols. Mr. D"Israetis Vivian Grey, 

oe 3 vols. vols. 

3 vols. Mr. Gratian’s Highways and By- 
3 vols. wavs, 3 vols. 

Devereux, 3 vols. Mr. Gleig’s Chelsea Pensioners, 
Mr. Hook’sSayings and Doings, — 3 vols. 

3 vols. Mr. Smith’s Brambletye House, 
Mr. Lister’s Granby, 3 vols, 3 vols. 

Lord Mulgrave’s Yes and No, ————— Tor Hill, 3 vols, 
Lady Bury’s Flirtation, 3 vols, 


Styie. 


Mr. Bulwer’s Pelhar 
— —_ Disowned, 


2 vols. 
Mr. Lister’s Herbert Lacy, 3 vols. 
London: Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley; Bell 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh; John Cammiug, Dublix 


CHEAP MONTHLY LIBRARIES. 
On the ist April, price tg 4s. per vol. bound, 


HE NAVALand MiLIT. ARY LIBRARY 
of ENTERTAINMENT, 
TALES ofa VOY AGER to ae *ARC TIC OCEAN, 


These Stories, told on a a sahip recently bound to the Polar 
Seas, are connected with an account of the actual Voyage, and 
of the Adventures and Perils r+ the Mariners in that desolate 
Region, 


THE LIBR: ARY 
LADY MORGA 


of IRISH ROMANCE, 
PRIL, containing 


AN'S oO SREERS & O’PFLAHERTYS., 


“* The events which prepared the Rebellion, and the romantic 
incidents involved in them,are shadowed out with almost feartul 
power, while the dramatic sketches of the actual personages 
who moved in those dark and turbulent times are wortvalied.” 

Published tor Heary Colburn by R. Bentiey; Beil and Brad- 
fate, Edinburgh; and John Cua » Dublin, Sold by all 
Booksellers. 





The Third and concluding Voiume, Ismo. 3s. 6d., or on tine 


paper, Ss. 

HE BOOK of BUTTERFLIES 

SPHINGES, aud MOTHS; illustrated by 144 Engravings, 
coloured alter Nature, 

y Captain THOMAS BROWN, F.LS. &e. 
This velainn. forms the Eightieth Volume ‘of ‘Constable’s Mis- 
cellany. An edition is priated in small 8vo. price 65, 
Also, 
The Book of Butterflies, § Sphinges, and Moths, 

Vals. I. and If. 2nd edition, with Additions, 7s. 

* This is a delightful work, with no fewer than ninetv-six en- 
gravings, coloured after nature ; and, both by the style of its 
scientine descriptions and general arrangement, well calculated 
to couvey ideas at once correct and popular of the habits and 
economy of the beautiful tribes of which it treats.”—Literary 

zelte, 


G 

“The engravings alone would be aneaeienely cheap at the 
price of the volames.”—Sunday Tim 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London; and Waugh and 


Innes, Edinburgh. 





In 18mo. price 2s. cloth boards, 
Oo LD E N T H A OL 
A Tale from the German of ZSCHOKKE, 

** We should rejoice to see this tale in the hands of every man 
in the British dominions ; it details the means by which a villaze 
in German-Switzeriand was raised from being the abode of 
poverty a to comfort, social happiness, and respectability. 
Its great object is to impress on the labouring class the duty and 
advantage of using the means of improvement already in their 
hands.”"— Atheneum. 

“A little work which, perhaps, might have furnished Miss 
Martineau with the hint of her Hamlets, The vas not, 
indeed, the political economy of Miss Martineau; but then he 
makes no pretensions to it, But he has this advantaze—he re- 
presents the improvement wrought in Ais hamlet of Goldenthal 
to Sate hee effected by the exertions of ove individual.” 
Spectat 

" Full of valuable lessons for all ranks,”—Lilerary Gazette. 

“ This capital litle story is worth the most exteusive perusal,” 
Leeds Mercury. 

** A clever, yet unpretending little volume.’ "—Gent. Mag. 

“Poor and rich may peruse this story with advantage. It 
abounds in the best precepts. The author has traced the evils 
that afflict the bumbier classes of society to their source, and has 
shown how they may be corrected,”—Hull Advertiser, 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-laue, 
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DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPDIA. 
In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each in cloth. 
On May 1, forming Vol. 54 of the abov 
ANUFACTURES in METALS, Vol. IIl.; 
containing TIN, LEAD, COPPER, Xe. 
Published April ‘, Europe during the Mid- 
die Ages (4 vols.), Vol. LIL. 
On June 2, Treatise on General Geography 
(5 vols.) By W. D. Cooley, Esq. Vol. I. 
Lou ud : Longman and Co.; and John Taylor, 





Handsomely done up for the pocket, ¢ e 4s. 6d. 
BOTANICAL CHART; or, Concise In- 
troduction to the Linnean System of etane. 
By JAMES RATTRAY, Surgeon, and Lecturer on Botany, 
Glasgow. 

This Chart contains a complete terminology of the science, 
arranged on a new and simple plan, aud a Key to the Linnwan 
System, illustrated by the indigenous Plants of Great Britain, 
embracing a complete Catalogue of ail the Species, with the 
dur ition, time of flowering, and soil or situation of each, and 
in Cryptogamia, a short character of each genus. The whole 
illustrated by 330 Figure: 

Loudon: Printed for Thou Teex and Son; Blackie and Son, 
Glaygow and Edinbary and Ww. urry, jun. anid Dh OF Dablin. 


NEW WORK ee SILVIO PELLICO. 


n the press, 
yee ® puT TES OF ME 
Ky the Author of * My Ten Years’ Imprisonment.’ 

With a Lite of Pellico, embodying the * Additions,’ bv his 
Fellow-captive, Maroncelli. Embeliisied with a highiy-finished 
Portrait of the Author on Steel, and a View of the Castle of 
Spielberg. From * Italian. 

y THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Author of * The Landseape Annual. ’—Price 5s 

Messrs. Longman and Co.; Richter and Co. ; and to be had of 
all Booksellers. 





THE CELEBRATED BLIND TRAVELLER. 
Just published, in demy 8vo, illustrated bv several bighly-finished 
Lithographic Views, and a Vortrait of the Author, price 14s. 


extra cloth, 
“VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD; 


Aw including Travelsin Africa, Asia, Australia, Americ: 0, dee. fees 
By JA 


AMES HOLMAN, R.N. F.R.S. 

“ This episode in the record of travels is almost incredible.” 
Atlas. 

“This publication is one of the literary wonders of the age.”— 
Spectator. 

“*For this volume we cannot but anticipate a circulation as 
wide, we were going to say, as the Author’s Travels.”—Lilerary 
Guzelte. 

“We have seldom met with any work so replete with interest- 
ing information.”—Odserver. 

* Lieutenant Holman’s work is one of the most ~iyy—tgagaad 


that has ever angeeres in any age ronutry."—Tree Sun. 
Smith, Elde 
COMPLETION OF 
Published this dav, price ; 
The filustrations BERWICK-L PON- TWE ED and 
en BOTSFORD, 
Sik WAL TE R SCO TTS 
containing “2 = vor AS. 
IM MENG 
On fst May, uniformly with the POETRY and WAVERLEY 
NOVELS, Vol. 1. contrining the LIFE of DRYDEN; tne 
Iilustraiions, Portrait of Dryden and his Tomb in Westminster 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London; and 
all Booksellers. Of whom may be had, 
Sir W a Scott's Poetry . complete i in 12 vols. 
Completion of Waverley Novels, former edi- 
tions, in 8vo. 12mo. and a 
Waverley Novels, New Issue, vol. 40. 


POETRY 


SIR WALTER scoTT’s POET RY. 
olume Twelith ¢ 
SIR W ALTER SCOT 3 P ROSE. W ORKS. 
bbey. 
Waverley Novels, complete in 48 vols. 


Y RADES, — FACTURES, AND PROFESSIONS 
his day, in one thie k volume, 
HE BOOK OF PENALTIES; or Sum- 
mary of the Pecuniary Penalties inflicted by the Laws 
of England on the Commercial, Manufacturing, Trading, and 


Professional Classes, in their several Occupations and Businesses. 


With an rae t of the 
LOCAL ACTS AND ag Le ge OF LONDON, 
Ratative | to Commerce, Vrade, aud Residence es 
By the Anthor of the *C abinet Lawyer,’ Xe. 


«© We cannot travel onthe highway, swing a gate, read a news- 


paper, buy a pe air of stockings, receive or pay money, take me- 
deme, nor even engage in religious Worship, Withont being 
obnoxious to some overt or latent enactment scatiered through 
the wide waste of the Statutes at Large.”—Avthor’s Prefuce. 
London : Effingham Wilso My 8s, Royal Exchange. 





This day is ae with a Map of the Country, Engraved on 
Steel, Price 6s. cloth boards, 

XTRACTS ‘from the LETTERS and 
4 JOURNALS of G. F. MOORE, Exq., filling a Judicial 
ottice at the Swan River, detailing the Appearance of the Country, 
and Prospects of the Colony, t at aon : » — 1833. 

Edited by Mir. M TIN De E, 
Author of * Hints to Small aa &e. 
London: Orr & Smith, Amen Corner, Paternoster- ig and 
W. Curry, jun., & Co., Sac kville-street, Dubdli 
MRS. AUSTIN'S “TRANSLATION OF COUSIN. 
This day, in ove ane with Plans for School Houses, 

" . . ara) 7 . 
ATIONAL EDUCATION, 
as it exists in Prussia. 

A Report on y — of Public Eustraotion in Prussia. 

» VICTOR COUS 

Peer of France, Gidiedier of State, &e. 
direction of the’ Autho 
By SARAH AU STIN. 
“ Portions may be selected, which show the beautiful spirit 
re rvading the whole, and which tuust touch any human heart; 
it its merit as a piece of legisiation—as a system living and 
working—can only be appree iated when studied counectedly aud 

in detail.”—Translater’s Preface. 
London; Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


N, 
aces under the 





ISTOTRE de la REVOLUTION 
é FRANCAISE, Par THIERS. 10 vols, 12mo,  2/. 
Continuations of the Sets, sold by Koller and Cahimans, who 
only supplied Vols. 1.4 V be had of 
Dulau an 0. 37, Soho-square. 


This day, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 


ISC H I E F. Section Second. 


Also, 
Letters and Essays. Price 9s. boards. 
. Curiosities of Literature, Vol. II. 5s. cloth. 
: The Revolutionary Epick. By D'Israeli 


the Younger. 9s, 6d. boards. 
Edward Moxon, Dover- street. 


With 110 Views, Plan of the Streets, &c. and Maps, price 9s. 
bound, (with the Maps only, 6s.) the 27th edit. of the 
RIGINAL PICTURE of LONDON, 

corrected to ned ceren time; forming a Guide to the 

Metropolis, its Environs, &c 

Re-edited ey J. “BRITTON, F.S.A. Xe. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


Also, 

Guide to all the Watering and Sea-bathing 
Places, including the Scotch Watering Places; containing full 
Descriptions of each Place and its Ruvirons; forming an agree- 
able Companion during a Residence at any of the Places, or 
during a Summer Tour, With a Description of the Lakes, and a 
Tour through Wales. Ina portable vol. 94 Views and ‘Maps. 
15s. bound, 


SPANISH LITERATURE, 
In4 large 8vo. . — il. Ss. in cloth, 


EATRO ES Pp AN .OL; 6 Coleccion de 
Dramas Escogidos a Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, 
Moreto, Roxas, Solis, Moratin, y otros célebres E-critores : pre- 


| cedida de una’ Breve Noticia de la Escena Espaiiolo y de los 


Autores que la han Elustrado. 
Also way be had, separate from the above, in 2 large 8vo. vols. 
price Ils. 

Comedias escogidas de Don Pedro Calderon 

de la Barca. 
In 1 large 8vo. vol. price 6s. 

Comedias escogidas de Don Leandro Fer- 
nandez de Moratio. 
QO. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 


IMPORTANT WORKS THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 
In 2 thick vols. small svo, with a correct Map of the Colony, 
rPHE HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES. 

By JOHN DUNMORE LANG, D.D. 
Principal of the Australian College, aud Senior Minister of the 
cotch Church, New South Wales, 
“We hae seen the land, and, behoid, it is very good.” 
UbDGES, xviii. 9. 





II. 
THE ROMANCE OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
First Series—EGYPT.—In 2 vols. post svo. 
Ill. 
Volume Fourth of Allan Cunningham's Edition of 
R O E RT B R 
Vols. I. 11. and III. may be had of all Booksellers. 


IV. 
MARTIN’S peering od OF THE Colonies. 


v. 
New Russian Novel, in 3 vole. post 8vo. 
THE YOUNG MUSCOVITE, 
Edited by Captain Ae ay x N. 

VI. 

THE LAST WORKS CF JOHN GALT, Ese 

Comprising his AU — ye et his POEMs, and STORIES 
THE STUDY, 
c ochrane and mre rone, Wate trloo- place e, Pall Mall. 
NATIONAL WORKS. 
{st May, Mr. Valpy will es Vol. 1V. (with Engravings) 

the 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
By Hume and Smouiert; 
With a CONTINUATION from George HU. to 1835, 
By the Re S. HUGHES, B.D. 
This work will be continned regularly iu tg Monthly Vols., 5s. 
each, illustrated with 76 FINISHED ENGRAVINGS. 

We seldom cau find space for any special notice of new 
works, but we honestly coufe-s this appears so particularly to 
deserve it, that we cannot avoid most strongly and pointediv 
calling attention to it, The manner in which it is printed and 
gotup demands the highest prai-e, and it is extremely agreeavle 
to us to be able to recommend it in the Warmest terms.”—John 
Bull, 

Vol. IV. 5s. of the Re-issue of 
R & 8. F € AR Rs 
With 170 beautiful Ontline Engravings from the Plates in 
Boydell’s Edition. 
This Edition may be had complete, in 15 volumes, 3/. 15s. 
“In these volumes the notes mest required have been pre- 
served, and the historical memoranda are redaced into a neat 


attracting compass ; we are not withheld from reading them by | 


their lengt», or by the diversity of their opinions: ail is now 
proper, and Shakspcare has been given lo us in the way we most 
wished to see him.”"— Monthly Mag. 


3. 

Re- “—" VALPY’S LIB — Y of 
ENGLIS TRANS ATIONS 
Of the ae v anne Greek and Latin € ates with Biogra- 
hical Sketches, Portraits, Maps, Notes, Xe. 

No. IV., aaa “THE CYROPEDIA OF XENOPHON,’ 

The Series may be bad complete in 52 vols, 4s. 6d. earch, and 
includes oniy those Authors which may be read by both sexes. 

Auy Author may be had separately. 

“If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty fo place into his hands the best Transia- 
tions of the best Classical Authors.”—Dr. Parr. 

Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion-court, Fieet- 
Street; and sold by all Book-ellers 

Orders should be given by the 25th of the month, to insure de- 
livery on publication, 





———= 
THE ——. SHEPHERD’S ed _ voae. 
ow ready, in 1 vol. duodecimo, price 
AS SE RIES of LAY SERMONS ¢ on GOOD 

PRINCIPLES and GOOD BREEDING, 
By the EV TRICK SHEPHERD. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-sjreet, London, 
Published on the ist of April, price 3s., No. 1, of 
pus FREEM ASON’ 5 Qu ARTERLY 
REVIEW. Contents :— Introduction —On Freemason, 
—The Mase Masonic lute lige nee—Handel Jubilees > 1784 =| 
1834—The Fate of Geniu She ‘Trappists--Birth and Progress of 
Rie yore wins Pheatricals—Parliamentary Analy 
mercial Matters, ¥c. &c. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row, and 
Meer a ‘Churebill, Princes-street, Soho, 


sis—Com. 


ay, price 7s. the 3rd edition of | 

HISTORY of PRIEST. 

CRAF?, corrected and enlarged, with Four entire New 

Chapters on the English Church, besides Various miscellaneogs 

matter on Tithes, Simiouy, Persecutions by the Church, &c, i 

the amount of 130 fresh pages ; together with a Sth edition of 
the Vindication. 

‘This volume evidences great research; let us add, that it 
also displays calm and deliberate views on the topic it embraces 
—one of the most important which can occupy attention, whether 
We reg ard it as referring to man’s temporal or eternal Welfare, 
The lan ge is vigorous, manly, and inte! igible—the exposare 
of the abuses which have always characterised ‘ priestly sway,’ 
searching and correct.””—Tows F 


ue 
‘fingham | Ww /ilson, 88, Roval Exchange. 


* - 
JAPFRAY AND THE FRIENDS IN SCOTL AND, 
In the press, and very jshortly to be published, by Darton and 

Harvey, Gracechurch-street, in one 8vo. vol. of about 699 
pages, handsomely printed, price 10s. 6d., the 2nd edit. of the 
IARY of ALEXANDER JAFFRAY, 
Provost of Aberdeen, one of the Scottish Commissioners 
to King Charles IL. and a Member of Cromwell’s Parliament, 
To which are added, Particulars of his subsequent Life, given 
in connexion with Memoirs of the Rise, Progress, and Persecu- 
tions of the People called Quakers, ia the North of Scotiaad, 
among whom he became one of the “earlie st Members, 
By JOHN BARC 


ARMONIC $ for the v IOLIN, &.—A 
Complete System of the Art, clearly shown’ by Practical 
for producing Harmonic Notes on the Violin, with g 
pretical Explanation of the Manner in which Musical Notes, 
Natural aud Harmonic, are produced by vibrating strings. This 
Work furnishes an Exposé of the Art, as practically applied to 
the Violin and Harp by Paganini, Bochsa, Xc. and points out 
the Principie by which Harmonies may be produced on auy 
Strnged Instruments. By John Garnham. 
Published for the Author, by Z. T. Purday, High Holborn, 
price 8s. 





Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and 
Edueati ppointed by the Society for Promoting Christiaa 


Knowle 
In a few days, foolscap 8vo., with Enzravings, 
. = , ry : , 
NHE HiSTORY OF MOHAMMEDAYX. 
ISM, AND ITs SECTS. Derived chiefly from Oriental 
Sources. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, A.B., T.C.D. 
London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. statin ina a 
OXFORD in 1834.—Now ready, price 1s. 
LACK GOWNS and RED COATS; or, 

OXFORD in 1834. A Satire. Addressed to the DUKE 
of WELLINGTON, Chancellor of that University, Field Marshal 
in the Ariny, Colonel of the — Guards, &c, &c. &e. 

Also, 

The Eton Abuses considered : addressed 
to b Author of the pamphlet entitled ‘Some Remarks on the 
Present Studies, a Management of Eton School. By a Pareut 
Fone 1 edition. 

The Soneees atism of the Standard proved 
to be: spurious and not sound ; its objections to Musical Festivals, 
and Church Music in general, proved erroncous. In a Letier 0 
the Editor of the Standard, By Uredale Price, M.A., of Curist 
Church, Oxford. Price 6d. 

ames Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; the Booksellers of 
Oxford, Eton, and ¢ ambridge, as well as those of every other 
Yown in the Empire. 


Now publishing, . Monthly Parts, containin 
tfully encraved on steel, price 
ABINET ILLUSTRATIO) 
HOLY BIBLE, Historical and Topographical. 
CONTENTS OF PART II. 
Xix. ver. 9.)..painted by Raphael. 
-painted by J. Northcote, R.A. 
2.)..drawa by W. Westall, A.R.A. 
it. voter te ¢. Xv. ver. 46,)..drawn by W. Westall, 


Rachael..(Gene 
Elisha..(2 King 
Bethiebem..( 
Holy Sepulehr 


A.R.A, 
Lake Genuesaret..(St. Luke, c. v. ver.6.)..drawn by W, Westall, 
A.R.A 


Touch me not..(St. John, ¢. xx. ver. 17.)..painted by Barorcio. 
_ London: : Published by Jou Van Voorst, 3, Paternoster-row. 


~ Just published, in t vol. 8vo, by Whittaker and Co, London, 

MHE ROUND TOWERS of IRELAND; 

or, the Mysteries of Freemasonry, of Sabaism, and of 

Budhism, for the first time, unveiled. 

y HENRY O'BRIEN, Exq. A.B. 

* A book whic i may be considered one of the most extraor- 
divary that has, our day, come from the press.”’—Morning 
Herald, ** Containing an astonishing 
arguments and facts upon a very curious subject 
** Wonderfol learning, unparalleled resources, and powers of 
deep research....Fuuny and irresistibly pleasant.’’—Metropo- 
litan Magazine. ““A rank from which it could not be deposed 
by envy or by criticism.”— Atlas. 

This day is published, by R. Heward, 5, Wellington-st eet, 
Strand, price 2s. 6d. Dedicated to the Students of the Univer 
sity of London, Fifth edition, with numerous Alterations aud 
Additions 

( ‘EOMETRY WITHOUT AXIOMS; or, 
FT he First Book of Euclid’s Elements, with Alterations 

aud Familiar Notes; and an [ntercaiary Book, in which the 

Mraight Line and Piane are derived from properties of 

Sphere ; being an attempt to get rid of Axioms and Postulates, 

and particularly to establish the Theory of Paraliel Lives with 

out recourse to any principle not grounded on previous demon- 
stration. With an Appendix containing notices of Thirty) Me 
thods at diferent times +roposed for getting over the ditheulty 
in the Twelfth Axiom of Euclid, By a MEMBER of the UN- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, 
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TO MOTHERS. 
In small Svo. price 5s. bound, 
HE BOOK of the NU RSERY: 
Precepts for the Management of Infants, and for the Pre- 
vention and Domestic Treatment of the esenaee lucidental to 


Cdr. By WALTER C. DENDY, 

Surgeon to the Royal Intirmary for the Diseases of Childre: 

« The publication of this little treatise is a benetit, the value 
of which can hardly be sufficiently estimated ; all should study 

it, and instal it in their nurseries, as an indispensable piece of 
furnitare, for its Bre: - rape : and Leeann = hereafter 

e benetit of their advice.””—Metropoliian Mag. April. 
ane Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-iane. ae 
By the same Author, 
The Phenomena of Dreams and other Tran- 
sient Illusions. 45. 
In a few “days, SECOND SERIES of 
HE NAVAL SKETCH-BOOK. 
By the Author of Ad. ofa Tar.’ 

Contents—Vol, 1.: The Chase—2. Strictures on Smollett—3. 
Naval Maxims—4. Jack’s Eccentriciti Taking it Easy—Good 
Pilotaze—Too much of One Thing—5. New System of Signals— 
6 Dialogue of the Deck—Lutellect Afloat—Jack a Duellist—7. 
Naval Architectare—s. Recreations in Rhyme—The Boarders— 
9, Leaves of a Log. 

Vol. II.: 1. Impressment of Seamen—Professional Silence in 
St. Siephen’s—Opinions of Naval Writers—2. Jack the Giant—3, 
Shipwreck in Don Juan—4. Naval Humorists : Sir T. P., Sir John 
p., sir P. C., Sir J. Y.—5. Jack in Parliament, and Jack at Oporto, 

. Whittaker aud Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

EMIGRAT = 
In 2 vols. 8¥v0. 1 
HREE YEARS in CANADA: 
Ap am” < the actual State of that Country. 
OHN MACTAGGART, Esq 
Civil Bagless? z the Service of the Britist Government, 
“This is the most valuable work that we have hitherto seen 
one of the most important colonies of the British empire. 
Tothe emigrant, it seems ay Sag Mp and is the best vade- 
mecum that could, Cae one him his enterprise, or guide him 
in its prosecution.” —Globe 





TWO YEARS IN N EW SOUTH WALES. 
By P. Cunningham, Esq. R In 2 vols. post vo. 185. 
“There is more pr: tical and valuable information conce roing 
the settled districts of New South Wales contained in this work, 
than in all the volumes put together which have been hitherto 
ished on the condition of that promising colony.”—Monthly 
view. 
Ill. 


EMIGRATION PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED, | 


ith ee to Emigrants. 
By Buch nan, Esq. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Pabine for H. Colburn by R. Beutley. 
old by all Booksel les rs. 





FLOWERS — FRUITS. 
ublished 
‘HE FLORIST'S” “M. ANUAL; or, Rules 


for the Construction of a Ga 
Facts respecting the Management of Bulbows Plants, Xc., the 
— of the Guernsey Lily, &c.; with a Catalogue of Plants as 
arin each season, New and improved edition, with 

Six coleated Plates, 5s. 6d, 

Il. 

PHILLIPS’S COMPANION for the ORCHARD ; 
or, an Historical and Botanical Account of Fruits cultivated in 
Great Britain : with important directions for their improvement, 
and new methods of retarding aud ripening them, so as to insure 
their enjoyment in all a = new and improved edition, 
8¥0. 75. 


PHILLIPS’S COMPANION for the KITCHEN 


Or, History of Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain, on the 
same plan as the preceding. A new and improved edition, in 
2 vols. only 12s. 
Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


~~ ROMANCE ay iw OLD CHRONIC LES. 


vols post 8vo 
TORIES “hon FROISSART; 


with a Biographical inseedection. 
y late BARRY ST. LEGER, Esq. 

Contents: Peter the Cruck—The Bleck Prince in Spain—The 
Court of Gaston de Foix—The C ompanions—Aymergot Marcel— 
The Battle of Otterbourne—The Siege of Nicopolis—The House 
of Burguody—The Last Days of Charles the Bold, &c. &e. 

“It isa real service to literature to render the animated and 
Picturesque narratives of Froissait (whose writings may truly be 
characterized as _ Romance of History) familiar to the public 
generally.” —Globi 

“The fund of historic information which this production pre- 
sents, should place Mr. St. a sal in the ae first rank of Eng- 
lish writers.” — American Quarterly Rev 

Published tor H. Colburn i R Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN CLASSICS. 
With ENGLISH EXPLANATORY NOTES 
ICERO’S SELECT ORAT IONS, 
Text of ORELLIUS. 75. 6d. 
. Cicero.—De Officiis ; Text of Heusinger. 
Third edition. 6s. 
3. rautoc-—Ebe Amicitia et de Senectute, 
Text of Ernesti. Re 
e 


édil. with considerab’ seen 45. 6d. 


4. Tacitus.—Germany and Agricola, Brotier’s | 


and Passow’ sText. Bythe Same. Fourth edit. 5s. 6d. 

5. Caesar's Commentaries.—De Bello Gallico. 
With Engravings. By the Same. 6s. 6d 

6. Grotius de Veritate Christ. Relig.: with 
all the Notes of Grotius, Le Clerc, and others, translated into 
English, By H. Southern, Trin. Coll. Camb. 6s. 

7. Juvenal and Persius, with Notes on the 
plan of Cicero’s Offices and Virgil. 5s. 6d. 

8. Livy. Books I. to < By Dr. Hickie, 
Master of Hawkshead School. 85. 6 


Printed and published by A. J. vig Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
sreet; and sold by all Besiseaiiers, py,$Red Lion-court, 


| Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A., 
F 


Flower Garden; curious | 





|. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb. Fifth 


e 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
LLUSTRATE ‘D EDITION of Dr. Arktn’s 
CALENDAR of NATURE; or, Nateral History of each 
Month in the Year: with cuts from Drawings by George Catter- 
mole ; and a few additions to the text, by a Feliow of the Lin- 
nwan and Zoological Societies. 

** A beautifal little book, which we can warmly recommend to 
every lover of nature.””—Loudon’s Gardener’s Mag. No. 49. 
See also Spectator, March 21; Literary Gazette, March 22; and 
Court Journal, April 5. 

London: Published by John Van Voorst, 3, Paternoster-row, 
three doors from Cheapside, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GREEK CLASSICS, 

With ENGLISH EXPLANATORY NOTES, EXAMINATION 

QUESTIONS, &c. 
H UC Y DIODE SB. 
A new age nsion of the Text and an Amended Punctuation. 
y the Rev. 8. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D 
3 vols. small 8vo. 27s. 
Red Lion-court, 
eet-street; and sold by all Booksetlers. 
On the same plan Mr. Valpy has lately published : 

1. Herodotus. Containing the History alone 
of the Persian Wars. By the Rev. C. W. Stocker, Examiner at 
Oxford. 2 vols. 188, 

2. Euripides.—Hecuba, Medea, Pheenissx, 
and Orestes. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Head Master of King’s 


Coll. School, London, 5s. each, separately.—These four Plays } 


may be had in one vol. cioth, 18s. 

3. Sophocles.—Cidipus Tyrannus, (idipus 
Coloneus, Antigone, and Trachinia. By the Rev. J. Brasse, 
D.D., late Feliow of Trin, Coll, Camb. 4s. each, separately. 

4. Philoctetes of Sophocles. By G. Burges, 
me A., Trin. Coll, Camb, 12mo. 5s. 

tive Plays of Sophocles may be bad in one vol. cloth, 21s, 

5. AEschylus.—Prometheus. By the Same. 
58. Second edit. - 

6. Plato. Four Dialogues: The Crito, Greater 
Hippias, Second Alcibiades, and Sisyphus. By the Same. 9s. 6d. 

7. Xenophon.—Anabasis. By F.C. Belfour, 
M.A. Oxon, F.R.A.S., LL.D. 85. 6d. 

8. Xenophon.—Cyropwdia. By E.H. Barker. 
9s. ag 

Demosthenes. 
I. - Il. 
de Corow 


Philippica I.: Olynthiaca 
; de Pace; Aschinesc. Demosthenem ; Demosthenes 
By the Same. 8s. 6d. 








» Biacknan-street, Southwark. 

ASHIONABLE COSTUME. in” BON- 
NETS composed of TUSCAN, BERLIN, and BRITISH 
STRAWS, Anviety to return a grateful acknowledgment to the 
ladies who have, by their patronage, so amply repaid her efforts 
to please them, no less powertully prompts J. C. Reynolds to the 
brief address which the limits of an advertisement will afiord, 
than her desire to announce, that she has this spring provide d 
a tally ample assortment of fashionable, elegant, and ex- 
“is, Which she is de ‘termined to sub- 
mit at the lowest possible prices, well knowing how indispen- 
sable is the wnion of economy with taste and “fashion. J . 
Reynolds cannot forbear alluding in one word to the manuer in 
which her goods are manufactured ; so particular is she on this 
that her articles may be said to be critically and curiously 

P 


OYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS.—The 
extraordinary circulation of the above article, and_ its 
very general adoption by the first ranks of Fashion, at the Toi- 
leue and in the Drawing- » bave stimulated the Proprietors 
in an endeavour to render it, in delicacy of scent and fragrance, 
vot superior, to any description of Perfume tor the 
Handkerchief. It is distilied from a combination of Fiowers, 
selected for their excelling sweetness and aromatic properties, 
when those Flowers are in their fullest vigour.— Manufactured 
aud sold by Rigge, Brockbank, and Rigge, Perfumers to the 
ei fea Family, 35, New Bond- streeet, in Bottles of 15s.) B8., 58s, 
and 3 
THE PE RSIAN BOUQUET is also recommended to the no- 
tice of the Nobility and Geutry, as a pleasing, very powerful, and 
durable Perfume. 


H. WALKER’S SILVER-POLISHED NEEDL ES. 


HESE Needles are brought to perfection 
after an extensive series of expensive and laborious expe- 
riments, Their peculiar composition adants of their receiving a 
greater degree of hardness, without the usual brittleness; their 
points are, therefore, better tapered to facilitate their entrance 
—their eves are consiracted on a new principle, which prevents 
the possibility of theie breaking the thread: a brilliant silver 
polish is atlixed to them by a process known only to their inven- 
tor, which not only renders them almost impervious to rust, but 
greatly facilitates their operation, whilst their extraordinary 
toughness would make them more economical than the old steel 
needles even at four times their price. 

Sold retai! by most of the principal deale’ 
for export, by the laventor and ouly ma 
(whose name appears on every genuine label), 
Wood-street, Cheapside, 

THE ONLY REMAINING LOTTERY. 
N the 2 
under the Act Ist and 2nd William IV. Cap. 8, will distri- 
bute by lot all the remaining property, funds, and assets of the 
Giasgow Improvement © ‘ompany,in 2, 036 lots of various amounts 
and value, at Coopers’ Hall, in the City of London, according to 
the mode ‘and manner in which the prizes i: i State Lotteries were 
formerly drawn. The Scheme contains the following Capitals, 
besides smailer Prizes of £800, £500, £400, £390, £200, &c. &c. All 
to be drawn in One Day, the 22d July next: 


and wholesale, or 
rer, H, Watker 
20, Maiden-lane, 


Ke. 

All the Prizes in the Scheme will hes paid in money if required, 
subject only to a commission of 5 per cent. on those valued above 
£100, which is deducted to cover the risk and expense in seliing 
the property. In the First and Second Giasgow Lotteries the 
Prizes were all sold to the public, and money for each paid ou 
demand as soon as drawn. The Tickets and Shares divided 
agreeably to the Act, are on sale at all the Offices in Town and 
Country. 











2d JULY next, the Commissioners | 


| in London, or of any of the Age n 
| thorized to report on the appearance of Lives provosed or 


> <TT Val ital tw 
AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Zstablished 1807. 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE, 
The Directors have caused New Tabies to be caiculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two sexes are at all 
ages distinguished. In consequence of this improvement, the 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordinary 
rates ; the Female Lives on terms lower than any other Orlice. 
Aunual Premiams required for the Assurance of £100, to 
be received on the Death of a 
MALE "E 
| Seven 
Years. 


| 
Who | | 
Age. ,- a | Age. 
20 
30 
40 2 
50 23 : j ’ 3 
60 | ll 7) 

Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
age, may be obtained at the Office of the Company, 

Life Assurances may be eflected for North and South America, 
for the East Indies, for any of the British Colones or Garrisons, 
for a coutinued or an especial Maritime Risk, for the whole of 
Life, or for the duration of any Military, Civil, or Diplomatic 
Duty. 

F 


ir-fifths of the gretineretnts age Assured, whether 
at home or ab ab '. _it NRY P.SMIT H, Ac tary. 





Empow ered by Act of Parliament, 3 Vv ‘illiam IV. 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


No. 24, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 
DIRECTORS 
The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland ‘Lewis, M.P. Chairman, 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Exq. Deputy Chairman, 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. iilliam Grant, Esq. . 
Stephen Nicolson Barber, Esq. | John Knowles, Esq. F.R.S. 
Robert Ridduiph, Esq. M.P. John Mendham, Es » 
Robert Davies, Esq. Thomas Meux, Esq. 
Adam Gordou, Esq. William Routh, E-q. 
AUDITORS. 
M. W. Clifton, Esq. F.R.S. | Charles Morris, Esq. 
Edward Knowles, Esq. J. Whishaw, F.R.S, 
Puysician, John A. Paris, M. a. F.R.S. No, 28, Dover-street. 
SURGEON, He njamin vers, Esq. F.R.S. No. 12, Braton-sireets 
Soxicrror, Henry You Esq. Essex- street, Strand, 
Actuary, J. J. Downes, Esq. 


4 be Is Society has for its basis, ECONOMY 
COMBINED WITH SECURITY—the terms of Assurances 
for young and middle-aged lives being much lower than those of 
any other office, which gives a bonus to the assured ; and a full 
statement of its affairs is annually made to the Sharehoiders aud 
Policy-holders, who have a controul over the Society. 

Three fourths of the profits are now divided amoug those as- 
uable scale, for the whole term of life after the 
nave been in force four years ; and eventually the 

whole of the profits will be so divided. 

A bonus was declared up to the end of 1833, which gave to 
Patiey. holders, ou an average, £15 per Cent. upon the amount 
of premiums paid, Persons assuring during the year 1834 will 
be eutitied to share in the profits to be divided up to the end of 
1838, 

Endowments for Children are granted, and Assurances on 
Joint Lives, Survivorstups, Survivorship Annuities, as well as 
every species of Life coutingency, at rates proportional to the 
nature of the risks, which are as low as possivie compatible with 
security to the assured. 

Assurances are also effected, either by paying small Premiums 
at first, and increasing them every tive years, or by paying a 
high Premium at first, subject to periodical abatements, and, 
ultimately, the payments to cease altogether. In five, persons 
may be assured in any way which may ‘be best adapted to their 
circumstances or wishes. 

Medical! Referees are appointed in most cities and large towns, 
and Acents in many, from whom information may be obtuined 
and Prospectuses had. 

Order of the Board of Direct 
JOHN KNOW LES, Itesident Director. 


\ TLAS “ASSURAN CE COMPAN Y. 


the Directors do here by give Notice, that, during the rebuild- 
ing of the Company’s House in C heapside, the Business of the 
Ottice will be carried on at No, 10, Coleman-street. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of life in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have au 
addition made to their Policies every seventh year, or au equi- 
valent reduction will be made in the future paymeuts of Pre- 
mium, at the option of the Assured. 


The following Table shows the total Additions made to Life 
Policies for £1000. effected in Loudon or through an Agent ia 
Great Britain, which had been in force for the Fourteen Years 
ending at Christmas 1830. 





i] : 

ime ! ieee Amount added 

-~ {| . payable at the 

assured. Premium, Party’s death. 

£1000 
1000 
100 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

i] 1000 


Policies dated 25th Dec, 1816. 





Equivalent Reductions have been made in the future payments 
of Premium, where the parties assured have desired to have the 
amount of the surplus Premiums so applied, 

The next valuation will be made at Christmas 1837, and Policies 
effected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force, 

The Company purchase their Policies at an equitable value. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Preminms, this Company offers to 
Assurers the advantage of an allowance for the loss of Kent of 
Buildings rendered uutenantable by Fire. 

The Company's Rates and Is may be had at the Office 
» the Country, who are au- 


Assnrance, 
10, Coleman-street, London, HENRY DESBOROUGH 
1834. 


Secretary. 
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NOW READY, 


EIGHT ENGRAVINGS FOR ONE SHILLING. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY PARTS, IN OCTAVO, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, MADE EXPRESSLY 


THE BIBLE, 


By R. WESTALL, Esq. R.A. and JOHN MARTIN, Esq. 


Accompanied with Descriptions, of which the following are Specimens, by the Rev. HOBART CAU 


THE PAINTER OF ‘ BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST.” 





TER, B.D. 


Besides the Octavo, a Royal Quarto Edition is published, price 2s. 6d. The former is intended for binding up with the Octavo and all the smaller sizes of the Bible; the 
latter will serve for all other sizes, from the Octavo to the largest Quarto. 


THE CREATION. 


By MARTIN. 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And 
the earth was without form and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. Aud the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.”* In illustrating this sublime subject, 
the artist has endeavoured to realize the divine agency in pro- 
ducing the world, Already are the luminous portions of the 
chaotic mass separated from the darkness, and brought into 
beautiful combination, The passive elements are stirred into 
activity by the impulse of an Almighty will, and the process 
of creation is — proceeding. Disorder is visibly giving place 

ion to symmetry. e tluid particles of the 
2 e solid, ), put into motion by 
that mysterious Power by whose om it influence they we 
no longer to remain without form, and obeying the primitive 
law of gravitation, have sunk beneath the more buoyant element 
and become ommpeenee into earth. The Spirit of God is repre- 
sented, uuder the s lowy resemblance of a human form, float- 
ing or brooding, as the original term expresses it, apon the face 
of the deep. The g principle of light is exhibited in the 
different vehicles by which it is conveyed to us, The moon, a 
comet, and the stars, appear behind the divine energy, or Spirit, 
as just completed, and at the command of Omuipotence, * Let 
there be light,’’t the sun burs! * the fulness of his glory, from 
that portion of inert matter which had not yet subsided into 
form, while a vivid flash of lightning at the same instant flickers 
over the still, dark waters; thus displaying at oye view the prin- 
cipal moditic ations under which the God of nature exhibits an 
element at once the source of light and of fecundity. 


* Genesis, chapter 1. verse 1 and 2. + Ibid. verse 3. 





THE EXPULSION. 
By WESTALL. 

Here the fearful sentence has been pronounced upon the 
transgressors, The sad penalty is about to be inflicted. The 
guilty pair appear before their angry Judge, the one in a dis- 
tracted attitude of despair, the other cowering before the ter- 
rible denunciation of an angered God. The Schechinah sur- 
rounds them with that divine light which had been so beautiful 
in love, but was so tre mendous in wrath, and they hear from 
amidst its portentous blaze the dreadful fiat of condemnation, 

he serpent gliding round the woman’s feet, seems to shrink 
from the awful issue of his ow nile. Upon him the curse is 
first denounced, ‘* Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed 
above all cattle, and above every beast of the field; upon thy 
belly shalt thou go, and dust shait thou eat all the days of thy 
life: And I will pat enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt braise his heel. Unto the woman, he said, L will 
greatly muluply thy sorrow and thy conception ; in sorrow thou 
shalt bring forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy bus- 
band, and he shall rule over thee. And unto Adam he said, 
Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wite, and 
hast eaten of the tree, of which | commanded thee, ig, Thou 
shalt not eat of it; carsed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow 
shait thou eat of it all the days of thy life; thorns also and 
thisties shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the hero 
of the field; in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground: for out of it wast thou taken: for 
dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

* Genesis, chapter iii. verses 14 to 19. 


THE DELUGE. 
By MARTIN. 

“In the six hundredth year of Noah's life, in the second 
month, the seventeenth day of the month, the same day were ail 
the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows of 
heaven were opened.’’* The artist has endeavoured to represent 
this terrible scene in its most fearful and destructive climax, 
Tne abruption of the great deep is taking place at this dreadful 
moment. The whole frame of nature is dislocated and cog. 
vulsed. The sun, the moon, and a comet, are in coujunction in 
the sky, portending ruin, desolation, and "de ath. On the right. 
hand side of the picture, the waters are seen rushing down into 
an almost interminable gulf, formed by the upper crust of the 
earth giving way, and yawning to its inmost .* epths to receive 
them, Just beyond, the lower r on Of a precipitous mountain 
is crowded with persons and anir exhibiting the most frantic 
expressions of horror. The former are some praying aud some 
blaspheming, while the latter are howling their terrors to the 
conilicting elements. Beneath au extensive ledge on which they 
stand, the foaming biliows are pouring downwards in one wild 
hissing vortex, Which bears away thousands in its mighty sweep, 
The rocks above, torn by a thunderbolt from the crest of the 
mountain, are toppling down upon the agomzed multitude, 

Seyoud the horizontal line the mountains are bursting, rocks are 
upheaved, the ocean rises from its bed, while the sluices of the 
skies are unlocked, and the torrents which pour from them eb- 
scure the sun. In the mean time the ark rests midway upona 
mountain in the distance, the holy family waiting until the arm 
of Provideuce shall raise the water to float it upon its nurafied 
bosom; the strife of nature being removed beyond the immediate 
vicinity of this frail sanctuary, by the express agency of God, 








* Genesis, chapter vii, verse 11. 
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SECOND PART, TO BE PUBLISHED MAY 1, WILL CONTAIN— 


First Sacririce, Westall—Tux Tower or Baset, Martin—ABRAHAM AND THE THREE ANGELS, Westali—Jacon’s ALTAR AT SHALEM, Martin- 


ABRAHAM OFFERING Isaac, Westali—Tue Rescve or Lot, Martin—Tue Destruction or Sopom, Martin—Tue Buriat or Saran, Martin. 


OPINIONS OF 


- Another example of the extraordinary quantity of treasure that may be purchased at an insignifi- 
cant price! Among t the cx a gr * illusirations” of the day, these claim, for more than one reason, 
to rank t,—firs terest and fruitfulness of sut —tirst, certainly, in cheapness—and equal 
to any in exe ‘ellence. The design of the work is adm -—the execution of it masterly and com 
plete. For a shilling onty, here are eight illustrations of the beauties and sublimities + the Old 
Testament, such as would grace the handsomest and costliest volume. None that can possibly spare 

a shilling will suffer their Bibles to remain unewbellished ; while those who can afford a litte more, 

“ large copies of them fit to bind up with their quartos and family editions, This opening 
ains, * The Creation,’ * The Temptation, the ‘Judgment of Adam and Ev and * The 
il Hearing vivid traces of the original aud masterly hand of Martin ; with the t Npulsion 
of our First Parents,’ ‘ Cain and Abel’s Sacrifice,’ the ‘ Assuaging of the Waters,’ and * Hagar and 
Ishmael,’ by Richard Westail. They onght to be bound up with every Bible, be ita rich man’s or a 
, 4 child's, or a philosopher's. The Society for Promoting ‘Christian Knowledge’ would 
not be labouring in vain, were they to send myriads of copies of them to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, to teach loveliness, and trath, and wisdom even to those who cannot read; for these are 
books which all cau understand—their language is aniversal.”—Weekly True Sun, 


** In his * Belshazzar’s Feast,’ Martin is larger, but Be greater than in bis ‘ Illustrations of the 
Bible,’ for Bull & Churton’s extraordinary work—extraordinary is not the right word—it ts marsel- 
lou-, when we consider that each part contains oight wings, after drawings by Martin and 
Westall, R.A,, for one Shilling! * Never was there a work more likely to get at once into the 
valace and the cottage than this: it has in it every quality of interest, human aud diviue, to secure 
ta sale of millions !"—Observer. 


“* This is a splendid litthe work; the names of the artiste mentioned above speak more than any 
thing we can say for the ability which it commands; in the present instance their talent has been 
exerted with the utmost skill and effect. From the magic peucil of M artiu, there are four pictures, 
* The Creation,’ ‘ The Temptation,’ * The Judgment of Adam and Eve,’ and ‘The Deiuge.’? The 
first is a sublime and impressive scene; the secoud is beautiful and luxuriant, the scene splendid, 
tranquil, and happy, just as one might imagine the abode of our first parents before the tall; bat 
the deluge exhivits one of Martin’ s happiest etiorts—it is one of those immortal conceptions which 
he alone’ can embody. The wreck lements is described with a boldness of efect aud grandeur 
of execution which we look in vain for from any other artist of the prese nt day. Westall has also 
four subjects—* The Expulsion’—* Cain and Abel’—* The Assuaging of the Waters,’—and * Hagar and 
Ishmae all of which are handled in his most felicitous style. The figures of Adam and Eve in 
* The Expulsion,’ exhibit great spirit and fidelity of drawing, whilst the expression of abject: grief 
is in the highest degree poetical. In ‘Cain and Abel’ we bave the first murderer depicted with 
fearful energy. * Hagar and Ishmael’ is a harrowing scene ; the famished boy, and beart-broken 
mother, with the parched and arid desert, the burning sky, aud the empty boutle, tell a tale of 
human \udering that cannot faii to fiud its way to the heart. We cordially recommend this excellent 
work to the notice of our readers; the above eizht pic tures, with clear, and, in some instances 
eloquent descriptive matter, are to be obtained for one shilling : A work like this, widely diffused, 
will do more to give an adequate idea of the historical and geographical portions of the Holy Scrip: 
tures, than volumes of mere letter-press.”” 


“ The celebrated artists who have contributed their talents to this publication are a guarantee for 
its being of no common excelience. When we state that each number contains eight engravings, at 
the price of thrre halfpence each, with letter-press descriptions, it will be ackuowledged that the 

‘ power of cheapness can uno further go.’ It is really a glorious thing to refine the taste of a whole 
people by throwing before them, in this popular form, tne conceptions of a Martin or a Westail, 





THIS WORK. 


in lieu of the trampery which used to be found in the common editions of the Bible. We shall 
watch the progress of the series with much interest.”—Keat Herald. 


“* The genius of Martin, and the studied elegance of We ose egr first distinguished for its stupen- 
dous and magnilicent conceptions, and the last for its laboriously chastened productions—are in this 
publication brought into the ranks of cheap literature. ihe costly pearls, only withia the 
reach of the affluent, they are bow accessible to all classes. It is thus that the intellect of the mil- 
lion will become polished, That the work will be successful, is a common-place anticipation, We 
au sex mea —that its circulation will be unparalleled in the annals of science.”—Carnarron 
Herald 

“Of all modern artists, we know of nove more capable of doing justice to the difficult undertak- 
ing of conceiving correct and able representations of the events, as related in the sacred volume, 
than Westall and Martin, whose names appear to the designs of this admirable publication, The 
eight engravings commencing this work are able specimens of imaginative skill.’"—The Satirist, 


“ Whoever will take the trouble to inspect this work, will, if we mistake not, be equally ata los 
with ourselves which he ought to most admire in it—its extreme cheapness or extreme beauty. 
Eight engravings for a shilling, and by Westall and Martin!—th + exhibiting much genuine 
poetry ot thought as well as beauty of expression, and executed with a care which would have 
sufficed for a more expensive work! If literature and art be not cheap Low, we know not at what 
point cheapness begins or ends. The engravings which have struck us as the besi—though they are 
all good—are tne * Assnaging of the Waters’—the ‘Cain and Abel’—and ‘The Expulsion.’ Mar- 
tin’s ‘ Deluge’ is too well known to require any commendation from us.”—Morning Advertiser. 


** Many of the engravings are full of sublimity, and each is accompanied with a page of interest- 
ing description, which tends to point out the beauties of the artist’s delineations, and to exalt the 
mind to a state fitted to contemplate the subject matter of them.—Bath Journal. 


* This work is of a peculiarly interesting character, The design and execution of the engravings 
are singularly chaste and be autiful, adapted most admiravly for the subject they represent. 

"here is, indeed, a sort of effect in the style which cannot fail to render them impressive ; and the 
recommendation of the publishers for their introduction to the sacred volum Y judicioes 
that we have no doubt they will be extensively purchased for this purpose. Tndependent, 
of being thus applied, they have brief but satisfac tory descriptions attac hed, which will stamp ahigh 
value on them when completed. The cheapness of the number before us is unprecedented, cou- 
taining eight plates for the very low price of one shilling !'’"—North Devon Advertiser. 


* We have seen the first number of Westall and Martin’s Illustrations of Scripture. It contains 
eiglit views, in which the art of wood-catting is made to vie with the most exquisite prodactions of 
the burin. it is a very beautiful and a very cheap publication ; and will, we hope, have an exten- 
sive sale.”—Christian Advocate. 


“ We have before us the first namber of a series of Ilustrations of the Bible, from drawings by 
R. Westall, R.A. and the celebrated Join Martin (to be continued monthly). The subjects are nu- 
merous and well chosen ; and the very extraordinary cheapness of this interesting publication, even 
in these days of cheap books, cannot fail to recommend it to the notice of all classes of society.”"— 
Nottingham Journal. 

'his work may be pronounced one of the cheapest, most popular and attractive of any series that 
has yet emanated from the press.”—Lath Herald, 


“ This elegant little work will, we doubt not, prove an acceptable companion to the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures.”—Guardian, 


Published by Messrs. BULL and CHURTON, 26, Holles-street, London ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen in the United Kingdom. 
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